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DUCATION.— Unexpected vacancies 

4 oceurring in an old-established school near London, the 
principal will receive Two or Three Pupils at Thirty Guineas 
per annum, to include all expenses (usual terms from fifty to 
seventy g Accomplish its by masters. References 


good, 
exddress “Rev. B. S., B.A.” (No. 393), Critic 
Essex 


treet, Strand, London. 
RIVATE 





Office, 29, 

















rUITION—A ¢ ‘lergyman, 


M.A., Oxon, a Graduate in Honours, and of some expe- | 
rience in tuition, wishes to receive into his house, which is | 


most pleasantly and healthily situated, a few PUPILS, who 
will be treated as members of his own family, 
the Universities, Public Schools, &c. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to the Rev. ‘ W. / 
11, Clifton-terrace, Winchester, Hants. 


{pXFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
COWLEY, near OXFORD 

The svstem of instruction adopted at this school has proved 

eminently successful for sixteen years. The quality and 

quantity of instrnetion given is tested twice a year by one 

‘s examination, conducted by a committee, 

the University of Oxford, and appointed by the Oxford Board 





of Education. Terms, including books, stationary, &., 271. 
per annum. 

For. prospectus, rules, &c., apply to J. M. C. BEenyerr, 
Head-master. 


The business of the school, 
Monday, July 27. 


ie MARGARET'S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, 
PERTHSHIRE. 


Visitor.—The Right Rev. the Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Principal.—The Rey. Alexander Lendrum. 

YOUNG LADIES receive here a thorough and complete 
education and systematic training, together with the usual 
accomplishments, and the utmost domestic comfort, 
moderate and inclusive charge. The situation is singularly 
beautiful and healthy, and the access by railway easy. 

The next Term will commence on Friday the 2ist of August. 
Prospectuses, &c. will be forwarded on application to the 


principal. a oe 7 eee 
ROOMSGROVE HOUSE, ‘Croydon, 


Surrev._COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL BOAR D- 
ING SCHOOL, for the sons of gentlemen. 








Princinal, Mr. 8S. BrapLey (many years Classical and Mathe- | 


acher i Tniversity of Oxfor ssiste P a- | 
matical Teacher in the University of Oxford), assisted by qua- | INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, established for effecting every 


lified English and foreign resident Professors. 

The above Establishment, being expresslv built for a School, 
is situated in one of the most healthy localities round London, 
‘and surrounded by several acres of pleasure-gronnds, fields, 
and romantic walks. The schoolrooms, dining-rooms, and 
dormitories. are spacions, lofty, and well-ventilated, with 
extensive plavcround and gardens. 

tuses of Terms (which are moderate and inclusive), 
references, and testimonials, given on application. 

Term will commence 2nd of October, 1857. 


- 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LON 
67 and 68, Harley-street. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for General F‘ 
Education, and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor.—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
London. 
Yommittee of Education.—The Very Rev. 
Dean of Westminster. 
Deputy Chairman.—The Rey. E. H. Plumptre, 
Lady President.—Mrs. Mills. 
The classes of this College will be resumed for the year 1857-8 








DON, 


smale 


Chairman of the 
M.A. 





on Monday, October 4th. ‘Fees for pupils taking the entire 
course, 26/. 5s. a year, or 97. 9s. a term, with an entrar nce -fee of 
il, 1s. Fees for pupils attending single classes, 2/. 2s. a term | 


for classes meeting twice, 
a week. 

N.B. Pupils previously belonging to the College will be 
mitted as non-compounders at the old scale of fees. 

Preparatory class for children above eight years of age. 

Lady Superintendent—Miss Parry. 
Assistant—Miss Hay. 

This Class will be re-opened on Thursday, 
Fees, 15/. 14s. a year for puy vils under, and 217. 
thirteen, with an entrance-fee of 1/. 1s 

Pupils are received as boarders w ithin the College 
Williams. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for admission may be 
obtained by application to the Secretary or Lady Presi: te 4 

FE. H. PLUMP’ TRE, Secret: v and Des an. 


Sr. MARY’S COLLE GE, B 
HANTS. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL OF MALMESBURY. 

The obiect of this College is to provide a sound and rv u. 
EDUCATION of the highest order, and to prepare Stude nts 
for the Universities, Army, Navy, Indian Service, and the 
Professions generally, at a moderate expense. 

An especial training also can be given to students who hve 
complete t their fifteenth year, and are preparing either for holy 
orders, or for the legal or for the medical profession. 

It is intended that the sustem should unite the advantages of 
private tuition with those of a p public Si chool e ducation, 

There will be (D.V.) an annual election of four Foun 


ad- 


September 24th. 
for those above 





by Mrs. 





Bournem: uth, 








yi 


lation 


Scholars. The Scholarships to be tenable Sor from three to six 
years. 
Tio Se holarships also annuc uly, one to Oxford and one to 


Cambridge, af 501., tenable fi or three years, will be open for com- 
petition to students who have been for four years members of the 
College. 

Students can be admitted at the College as early as at other 
public schools. 

Lach student has a separate dormitory. 

A monthly report of the conduct and diligence of each student 
ts sent to his parent or guardian. 

Terms: 601. per Annum, 

Applications for further information can be made to 
Warden of St. Mary’ 's College, Bournemouth, Hants, or to the 
Rev. WILLIAM RaNpDopn, Brambridge, near Winchester. 


HE FEN SUPERSEDED. — Marking 
Silk, Cotton, coarse Towels, &c., with the 

PATENT. ELEC TRO SILVER PLATES, prevents the ink 
spreading and never washes out. Initial Plate, Is.: Name 
Plate, 2s.; set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. ; with Growione for 
use, sent free by post on nome of stamps.—Mr. T. CUL- 
LETON, Patentee, Heraldic Engrav: = to the Queen, 2, L ong- 
acre, one door from St. Marti No Tray ellers employ ed. 

















n's-lane. 








to prepare for | 


members of 


next Term, will commence on | 


| funds upon securities of the first order only, 
| tor nor officer of the Company shal Ibecome a borrower. 


at a | 
| date of statement. 


TX ALL ASSURANCE 


the | 


and 17. 6s. 8d. for those meeting mee | 


; + taking 


| slides and focus 
| and weights, two po 


] ANK of DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL-MALL 
EAST, LONDON. Established A.D. 1844. — Capital 
500.0002, 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested 
to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in sone airy and July, either at the 
Head Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout 
the Country. PETER MOR R ISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 

on application. 


I OUSEHOLDERS’ MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (L imited). | 
Preliminary Capital, 50,000/., in 10,000 shares of | 

The ehjocte- cf tiie Company are the Purchase of Roveninne 





AND 


. each. 





and the Granting of Loans, for long or short periods, on the 
mortgage of real or household prope rty, bank, railway, and 
other shares, to be repaid by periodical instalments. Its 


operations will be restricted to advances on positive securities 
only, by which all risk of loss will be avoided. 

The advantage to the public of borrowing on gradually re- 
deeming mortgages has been proved to be extremely acce pt- 
able, in preference to borrowing upon mortgage returnal 
one sum, because the borrower, who can easily pay interest, 
and a portion of the principal, if allowed, is seldom or never 
able to accumulate the full amount borrowed. A system, 
therefore, which admits of the gradual liquidation of a mort- 
gage is obviously desirable 

The investments of the Company are calculated to pay a 
dividend of at least 8 per cent. 

The liability of shareholders is limited to the 





of partnership are made available. 
The Company offers, as a guarantee, the investment of its 


and that no direc- 


A half-yearly statement will be issued of money received 
(specifving Sources)—mone vy invested (specifying securities) — 
general summary of businéss to date, and profit 


Application for shares to be made to 
RICHARD HODSON. Secretary. 


Adelphi. 
[TRANSACTIONS 
the first consideration to an insurer should be to satisfy 
himself that the Office in which he effects his insurance pos- 
sesses unquestions able means for fulfilling the 
entered into by his policy 
BANK OF LONDON 


15 and 16, Adam-street, 


and NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


Insurance Busines 
Million ste rling. 


description of Life and Fire 
Capital—One 


| Subscribed for by upwards of one thousand influential and | 


responsible Proprietors. 
Principal Ofices—Threadneedle-street, London. 
LONDON DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sir Henry MvuGGER Gr. Alderman, 
the Bank of Londen, 
Vive-Chairmen. 


Director of 












| JOHN CUMBERLAND, Esq. | Ww. ANTHONY PURNELL, Esq. 
John E. Anderson, Esq Fred. Winn Knight, E 
Devonshire-terrace, Hyde- M.P., Southwick - street, | 
park, director of the Bank Hyde-park, and Wolverly- 
of London. house, Kidde srminster. 
William Black, Esq. (firm of; Thomas Luce, Esq., M.P., 
Black & Bidmead), Trump. Kir ig-street, St. James’s, & 
street, Cheapside. Malmest *, director of the | 
Stephen Broad, Esq., Rye-hill, Bank of London 


Peckham. 

William Carr, Esq., Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 

John Cropp, Esq., Oaklands, 


Professor Mosto om, 
rit ary Colleg 


Royal Vete- 





}., St. Martin’s- 


Park-road, Clapham. Stevens, Esq., The 
John Geary, Esq., Hyde-side, Elms, Kilburn, and De rwent 
Edmonton. Mills, Derby. 
Thomas Gooch, E (firm of | Jo hn Ti uring, Esq., (firm of 





& Couse ns), . dire ctor 
of the Bank of London. 

Alex. C. Ionides (firm of Ton- 
ides, Sgouta, & Co.), director 


Gooch 














of the Bank of London. Wils n. Esq. (firm of 
Lord Claud Hamilton. M.P., Venables, Wilson, & Tyler), 
19, Eaton-square. director of the Bank of 
John Malcolm, Esq., 47, Mark- London. 
lane. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Tvrre Pai Guildhall 
Re hg 





Actuary.—Thomas Walke 


‘ -8.8., FTA 
addition to 





This Association, in large annual income, 
affords the protection and security of a capital of One Million 
sterling, thereby offering ample security to all having trans- 


actions with it. 

EDMUND CLENCH, 
The Directors are prepared to 
gencies in such districts where the 
repre sented, 


Manager and Seeretary. 
entertain applications fi T 
Associatic mn is not already 











LEMING'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 
“COMP LETE APPARATUS for 32., 


Portraits 44 and under, including a Do uble 
Achromatic Lens be autifully mounted in brass, with rack and 
’ anted to produce as perfect a picture and to be 
das the most costly, and exchanged if not found every 
satisfactory), superior-made Camera, with two 
ng slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
celain pans, bath and dipper, ¢ funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessar 
micals, packed and sent to any part of the kingdor 











lark 
dark 


way 


scales 





} 
che- 











size, 51. 5s., including every article as above, but large 

portion, taking portraits 6} and under. Next size, . _Ihs., 
taking pictures 9-square and under. Every article in Pho- 
tography, cheaper than any pn le h ne in London, at 
Gilbert Fleming's, 498, New treet.—FIR STEPS 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GIL 8 ERT FLE MING now ready, 
price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to pur- 
chasers, and experienced operators sent to give instructions at 



















their own residence on moderate terms 
OY AL HERALDIC OFFICE and 
GT EALOGICAL INST UTION FOR GREAT 
BR a AIN and IRELAND, 2, Long-acre, one door from St 
Martin's-lane. 

Family Pedigrees traced fir Old Docu nastic 
Recor “Domesday Books,’ An ient Manus« and Old 
Her ldi¢ Works, at the British ey um, fee 5 

Family Arms found and sketches 

Armorial Bearings registered = the College of Arms (the 
onlvidegal office in London), 


&e, 


Lecturer on Heraldry, 
from Eleyen to Four. 


Mr. CULLETON, Genealogist 
The Heraldic Library open 








|@ BOOKSELLER, 83, 


i amount of their | 
| Shares, and all the advantages of the recent changes in the law 


and loss to } 


| 9s.—Two 


engagement | j 


| Pen pA Pencil Sketches, 
| 7s.—Lilliesleaf, 


} Tanks, 


} made, 
awarded 








e 3d., post free, 


Pric 
CATALOGUE ‘Including the Entire 


ve Library of the Rev. ALFRED H ARFOR dD, Vic ur of 
Locking, Somerset, Rural Dean, deceased ntaining Rare 
Old English Commen ee and PURITAN DIVINES, with 


Critic 
Old Libr: ries bought for 


ksellers and the 
Bristol. 
Cash. 
“TO BOOK COLLEC TORS ONI 
OHN H. W. CADBY, SE¢ ‘OND- HAND 
New-street, Birmingham, Publishes 
a PRICED CATALOGUE of his 
glad to forward the same (post 


a Mem. on “T 
THOMAS KERSLAKE, 


on the Ist of every month 
immense Stock, and would be 
free) upon stating the address. . re 

TEWSPAPERS. — The Times 
4 posted on the evening of publication, 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, 
(Second Day), 14s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 

SECOND-HAND COPIES Ay cach of the 

following Works are NOW on SALE 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR AR ie 


or Post 
for 238. a quarter; 

tdvertiser, 208. ; 
or Standard, 30s. ; Times 












Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, 12s.—Armstrong’s North-West 

age, 9s.—Borthwick's C alifornia 7s. 6¢.—Huce's Christi- 

anity in China, 12s.—Dark and . 9s.—The Fortunes of 
Glencore, by Charles Lever, 9s. 2 Second Wife, 9% 
ee. 3 Bothwell, 7s.—Aurora Le 7s.—Macaulay’s E 
Vols. III. and [V., 19:.:—Broughton’s Travels in Alt ania, 





Clara, with Preface by Alison —~Guizot's Li fe of Pe 


Jessie Cameron, 2s. 6d.—Very Successful! 2s. 6¢.—Mads aron 

or, the Artizan of Nismes, 9. — Ph: intasm: ata, by Dr. 
Madden, 12s. — Wildflower, 7s.— Days of my Li, by 
Mrs. ¢ Miphe ant, 9%s.—Dynevor Terrace, 7s.—The General's 





Daughter, 7s.—Eastern Hospitals and Eng zlish Nurses, 53,.— 
Hertha, by F. Bremer, 3s.—Burton’s Eastern Africa, 7s. 6d.— 
Doubleday’s Life of Peel, 12s.—Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois, 
Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, 14s.—Binning’s 
Travels in Persia, 16s.—Going Abroad, by Nona Bellairs, 4s. 
Soswell’s Letters to Temple, 8s.—Girlhood of Catherine de 
Medici, 5s.—Chesterton’s Prison Life, 6s.—Curzon’s Year in 
Armenia, —Monarchs Retired from Business, 9s.—Dred, 
best edition, 3s,—Edward Willoughby, 3s.—The En; glishwoman 
: anes rica, 4e,—Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Trollope, 
y Julia Kavanagh, 5s.—The Good Old Times, 
‘s. Margaret and her Bridesm: 1ids, 
6s.—Lake’s Captivity in Russia, 3s. 6d.—and 
many other Works of the past and present Season, Lists of 
which may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MupDIE, New Oxford-sire 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 
‘ 
YHE 


AQU ARIUM.—Living Marine and 
Fresh-Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water, 
Glasses, and every other requisite, ON SATE. An 













*t, London ; 


illustrated, priced, and deseriptive list on application. The 
| tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. 
W. ALrorpD LLoyp, 19 and 20, Po - id-read, Regeut’s-park, 


London Cw. 


DW ARDS S SMOKE -C ONSUMING 

4 KITCHEN RANGE for all classes, from 3 feet 6 to 
12 feet wide. This is the most complete and economical range 
and the only one for which a First-class Medal was 
at the Paris Exhibition of 185 5. To a seen in daily 
Epwarps, Son, and Co.'s, 42, Poland-street, 

An illustr: ated prospe Pa forwarded on 
‘nrers of Dr. Arnott’s S81 -Consuming 








operation at F 
Oxford-street (W.) 
application.—Manuf% 
Fire- grate. 


TITCHEN RANGES.—The 








LE AMING- 








TON PRIZE KITCHENER combines g t- 

1 », With roasting and baking oven, and ¢ tbe : “effects 

reat saving in fuel, oy a certain a for s ky chimnies 
This is the most perf and convenie tange of the day 


Manufactured by CHARLES S. LOW NDES, E 





Foundry, Leamington, and supplied by R ‘kD an 
SLACK, Furnishing Ironmong 334 I 

me may be seen in opera Lis Pr g ae 
post-free. 


| ERALDIC ENGR AY’ ING. 
with Arms, 7s.; Crest on 5 
sest London-made Lev: : 
ing 10te-paper, 18s. Sent free for st mp Doc 


Book Plate 


f stamp- 









) al seals, best worl mst Six 1] 
pe rmanet itly emt M Tr. ¢ ULL ro 

é ) the Queen by s} 
Office an Acre (one door fi St. M 
GcHwerres M AL V ERN SELTZER 
a WATER, manufactured b 





J. SCHWEPPE and Co. 
W: l 





(the sole lessees), from the - f the H Well, 
ossesses all the « lebt rated properties of t Nassan Spring 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA MAG NE STA, POTASS WATERS, 
and LEMONADE, are manufactured as usual. Every bottl 
is protected by a special label. on, Liverpool, I 





and Derby. 


YARTRIDGE 
aoc incery-lane 
Note, 5 « 


COZE NS’, 


_ and ’ 















9d. per reat e St 
r Quill u ‘ ee Ss 
ver 2 ‘ PARTRIDGE and COozEXs, 
M snufacturing Stationers, 1. hance 
100, OOO C USTOME RS W ANTED. 
essrs, SAUNDERS, Ts, are 
vinced the atlantis sell are s dl, t " 
thes will ever afterwards be lered 
per ream; Cream Laid Adhesive ivel 
Fine Blue Commercial Note Paper, 4s 





mm 









g arms, t 
ed steel dies cut from 3s. ¢ 
it Carri 
e on appli n As 





envelopes. I 
Orders over 
Price lis ts sen 
ptions 








st free 


uring Stati 


Manufaet 
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Messrs. Chapman and Hall's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


N os SERIAL, by the Author of ‘ 
n Monthly Nuimbers. 


[D4 AENPOR' 


sy CHARLI 


*HARRY LORREQUER,’ 

Just published, No. LL, price 1s., 
DUNN : a Man of our Day. 
28 LEVER. With Illustrations by Pu 


of 


IZ. 


ed Just published, No. VL, price 1s., of 
P AVED with GOLD; or, the Romance 
iR the London Streets. An unfashionable 
Wit tions by I Z. 
LEVEI VORKS— Edition 
T 
rom BURKE By CHARLES LEVER. 
vi ; p the n 
- . sts pr nS - + . 
\ JULY HOLIDAY in SAXONY, 
vi BOHEMIA SILESIA By WALTER WHITE, 
h yt \ Lon sW < to the Land’s End. 
IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. By W. M 
TACKERAY. With Illustrations. A cheap Edition, 
1 with Mr. 1 eray’s “ Miscellaneous Essays 
jNDUSTRI \L and SOC ‘TAL POSITION 
of WOMEN MIDDLE and LOWER RANK 
( ‘D HALL, 193, Picca 


i IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
4 | I HI PORTRAITS, by LAULL and 
SLANK I Number for AUGUST contains 

LORD BROU GHAM, with Me 


wechul 


noir. 


187A, 


and 


their Physical 
I I 3, W Descriptions of the 
Britain and the Continent, 
stration Ulustrated by 

GLOVER, M.D., 
f Physicians. 


, Strand. 


NATIONAL 


mtain a Portrait and 








y Gh. Ww. 





JOURNAL 
THE COUNTRY 


Dey 
I 
GENTLE 


part 


nent 
MAN'S 


i I LD 
! ‘ t ting 








f Mary Howitt and } 





Also, 
GWENDOLINE 


Price 3s. 


publishes 


WIN 


ust 1, 
and FRED: 


verse. 


6d. cloth extra. uy 


— ——_————OO—— _——— — 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW WORKS. 


HAVE 


FOLLOWING 


IN THE LIFE OF 


THE 


| 


PASSAGES 


A SOLDIER: or, Mi the East and West. 





By Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E ALEXA’ NDER, K.C.L.S., 
&e. 2 vols. 21s, 
CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 
al kept in India, I Bypt, 1 Palestine. By the 
Viscountess FALKL — 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
20s. 
“‘ Lady Falkland’s work may be read with interest and 
pleasure—and the reader, unless his Oriental attainments 





be beyond the common, wil | instructed 


as well as amused.""— 


| AUTOBIOGR tAPHY OF ELIZA- 
BETH DAVIS, a Balaklava Nurse. Edited by JANE 
WILLIAMS, 2 vols., with Portr 
“In this true story of a Welshw 
nd then that we are reading fiction by 


1 the] 


ithenceum. 


ait, 21s. 
man’s life, we fancy now 
Defoe.” —Examiner. 
‘This is in many respects an extraordinary book, narrat- 
ing a series of strange and various personal adventures, and 
containing an animate: the heroine's personal ex- 
| perience in the war Scutari and Balaclava.’’- 
Monthly Review. 





i re 






ital of 


h Spl als of 


DR. ARMSTRONG? S PERSONA! L | 





NOR 
1 lar 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY the 
W EST PASSAGE by H.M.S. 
with Map and Plate, 16s. 


H- 
ge vol. 





investigator. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 






+ 
A WOMAN 'S STORY. By Mrs 
. C. HALL. 3 vols. 
} ‘A Woman's Story ' is interesting. It is well and care- 
ful ly written, and % juite equal to any of Mrs. C. Hall's 
her works. The evidence of definite purp ida 
high moral aim yut. ‘A Woman’s Story’ may be 








y recommended. Atheneum. 


novel full of 
ng kin 
I itation as a writer 


Its interest 


1 to the 


is of an 


ittraective incide nt 
] author's high 


assured]} 
—Exaiine 





1, and it will id 


tion. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 





By LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols, 
novel of lofty moral purpos rreat descriptive 
high-toned feeling, and of admirat i sentiment. 





** Lady Chatterton has showt 
It dis] 
+} 


into, the hu 


YOU NG 


1no small power of writing in 
a knowledge of, and 
1eart.”"—-John Bull 


BRIDE. 


1ovel before us. 


keen insight 


THE 








By 





[HURST AND BLACKETT| 


— ee 


| 





Messrs. Routledge oar Co.’ 5 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
IN A F EW DAYS WILL BE PU JBL ISHED, 


‘rown 8vo, price 6s, cloth ¢ 
‘OYER'S CULINARY C AMP ATGN 
h Titas str: 


ited with Portrait and numerous Engravings. 





London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
PRO} price 5s., stiff cover, 500 pages, 
pun” PE OP ay E's BLUE BOOK; or, 
ixation as it Is, and as it Ought to be 
The object of the People’s Blue Book is, that eve ry man an 


in their own hands the 
sriunent for th 
and what they ought 


woman in the kingd 
means of knowing what 
protection of their persons 


om may have 
they are paying to Gove 
and property, 






} to pay, 


1c, JOHNSON, 


QOWE 


Gow E ARBY'S "PERN 


Lonton: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 
NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
In 1 vol. ye 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 


é IF R HINA. By the Rey. 
4W.C.M 


> \., for many vears Mi astonary, among 


in 
LXE 








the Chinese ith Ori ginal Maps of Ningpo, Shanghai, Chin 
Pri ago Sty Bows Ningpo to C anton, from Sketches b 
the kuthor. 
London: GeorGcEe RouTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street; 
md to be obtained at all Circulating Libraries. 
—— AY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, 
vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 
r re 
TNPROTECTED FEMALES 
in NORWAY; the Pleasantest Way of Travelling 
there, passing through Denmark and Sweden. With mar 
Woodcuts, and Three Coloured Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street; 
and all Book: se elle rs and C ire irewlé ating : Libraries. 














rPHE, 


I. of 
T BRITAIN; 


. # Described by 


Shortly will be ready, Part 
Gs. ASSES of G R KA 
JOHN E. SOWERB 

To he complete in 30 Parts, at 1s. 
uniform with ‘‘The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work wi 
contain about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be ha 


u 





through all Bookselle or of the P ublisher, 
Joun E. Sow Mead-place, Lambeth (S.) 


YRBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 
Second I dition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

12 volumes, 275 lates, 201, cloth boards. Vols. I. to VI 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates), 102 10s., cloth boards. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Once more we are in that dull, inactive season 
of the year when nothing is being done, and 
people are doing it very lazily. No one who can 
devise any reasonable pretext for leaving town 
remains there; the brown-holland blinds and 
shutters at the West End sufficiently demonstrate 
the migration of our “educated classes;” the 
working staff of the House of Commons, which 
stays in town perforce to complete the business of 
the session, sighs after Baden Baden, the heather, 
and the Tweed; publishers are idle; newspapers 
are endeavouring to force a sale, by foaming over 
the Indian mutiny ; but, for all this, it is too hot to 
get excited, and we willingly postpone our enthu- 
siasm until cooler and more convenient weather. 

People still in town are amusing themselves in 
a dreamy, somnambulistic sort of way. There 
are no more demonstrations of Jerroip enthu- 
siasm to be patronised, so we must e’en fall back 
upon ALBERT SmitA and Mont Blanc. There is 
something cool about the latter, at any rate; 
and, to keep up the illusion, the gallant 
and attentive cicerone, ever thoughtful of the 
comforts of his friends, propitiates the malig- 
nant Sirius by providing filters of pure water 
iced with unadulterated Wenham. ‘Thoughtful 
Apert! May your icy streams run gold-dust 
at the bottom! Not a bad temptation to brave 
a hot theatre in this terribly high-mettled 
weather was the invitation to see the wonderful 
transformation of Mr. Ronson the comedian into 
Mr. Rogpson the dignified manager. All the 
literary sommité in town came together to do 
honour to the occasion. Mr. Wiikre Coins, 
with Mr. DickENs on one and Mr. 
THACKERAY on the other, sat confident as to the 
reception of his “ Lighthouse.” Hminent critics 
and influential journalists looked blandly on, as 
if there were no such demons in thé world as 
malign jealousy, revenge, and evil speaking. An 
amiable Utopian might have gazed upon the sight 
and felt his heart overflow with that human 
pigeon’s milk, “the milk of human kindness ;” 
but the play was played out, the expected ap- 
plause was given, the author smiled a receipt in 
full from between his powerful supporters, and 
the whole “happy family ” turned out to brawl 
and quarrel as before. 

The country ought really to be very much 
obliged to Mr. Spooner for the care which he 
takes of its money; but it would probably be 
a little better pleased if the honourable Member 
would exhibit a little i 





side 


more consistency in his 

economy. It is no use saving one end of the 
candle if you burn the other inadraught. Mr. 
) 


Spooner is evidently one of those mistaken cal- 
culators who pay attention only to the pence, and 
let the pounds take care of themselves. During 
the passing of most of the estimates, he has been 
quiet enough, only finding his legs when any 
vote savoured at all of encouraging Popery ; but 
now, when a poor little sum of 2000/. was asked f 
Lord Stannore’s Gallery of National Portrait 
Mr. Spooner gets up and talks about wast 
the people’s money. Does Mr. Spooner think that 
there is anything Popish in collecting the por- 
traits of our national worthies? D 
hero-worship with saint-worship? 

SPERE as obnoxious in his eyes as Sr. Ianarivs, 
or Bacon St. Jerome? Mr. 
generally ready enough to vote away millions to 
make war; and, if it were not irreverent 
pare so Protestant a gentlemar 
Catholic, we should feel inclined to draw a 
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SPOONER 18 


to com- 








\- 
parison between him and that bare-footed friar, 
who caused treasuries to be en in his zeal 
against the Soldan, but who refused to spend 

much as the price of a small-tooth comb upon 
himself to keep him clean withal. Mr. 81 EI 


was of course backed upby Mr. Cox of Finsbury, 
the “Wiscount WiILLIAMs,” and other polit ns 
of the like calibre; but it is satisfactory to be 

to add that, after an eloquent reply from Mr 
Disraevt, the vote was carried by an 01 
whelming majority. Referring to what the com- 
mission had already done, Mr. Disraeri said 
that “he felt that when the public saw the re- 
sult of their labours, they would feel convinced 
that their money had been wel! employed. Thos 
had only been a year in existence ; they had but 
two garrets in George-street to contain their 
pictures ; but he was glad to say that they had 


il . . . | 
| many of interest—including the portraits of Dr. 


Meapg, Sir W. Wrnpnam in his robes 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir Waiter 
RaLeicH. Before they called upon the com- 
mission for results, he would ask that they have 
not one year’s, but five years’ existence; and 
then there would be such an exhibition of portraits 
as would make them feel that who had 
laboured in the public service had not betrayed 
their trust, but that they had laid the founda- 
tion of a gallery of portraits, embracing those 
eminent men who had created the glory of this 
country, and by looking upon whom future genera- 
ions might be inspire 1 to follow in their fi 

We have received an account of a1 


ceremony—interesting alike to those 


as 


hose 


tste ps.” 
interesting 
who love to 
mark the progress ofeducation andliterary culture, 
and to those who rejoice in the succ ss of honest 
commercial enterprise. Mr. Wirtram 
bers, of Glenormiston, one of the 
firm of WittiaAmMm and Roperr ( 
Edinburgh and London, has inaugurated an in- 
stitution in his native town, Peebles, which h 
has founded and endowed entire 


pense. 


CuAmM- 
well-known 


HAMBERS, O! 


ly at his own ex- 
The following document, which was in- 
serted in a glass bottle and placed beneath a 
cavity in the foundation-stone, gives so good an 
account of the whole undertaking, that 
do no better than quote it in its entirety : 


we can 





The property, of which the site of this hall fort 
part, successively belonged to the Church of the Holy 
Cross of Peebles; the Hays, Lords Yesters, E j 


rl 
urls ¢ 




















Tweedale; the Douglasses, Earls of March; and 
the Fourth Duke of Queensberry, from whon 
it passed into the poss f Pr 

Reid. Finally, during t current vear, it 
juired by William Chambers, Esq., of Glenor- 
with inte ntions as after narra and 

( in Peebles, Mr. Chambers followed tl 

e ae oO =" pointes * hii Fdir 

aad Lenton. eat To ae coe it Chom 

Edinburgh Journal, of which publication he has be 

editor, jointly with his brother Robe until tl . 

sent time. It having pleased God to bless Mr. Chan 

F ts to dis ite a che ’ oles 
species of literature, te him t ans 
well as the desire to doa noble work of piety 

munificence, he resolved to show his affection f 

native town and county (to which he had returned i 

1849, on acquiring the estate of Glenormiston). by 


purchasing the aforesaid property, and, eC 
ing sundry improvements and additions ting i 





to purposes of moral and intellectual advancement 


and public utility for the benefit of the present and 
all succeeding generations. He now, accord- 
in by assisting at the laying of this for 





tion-stone, 





a series of operations 
expected, will be finishe 


When completed, ace 


ins and intentions, 


commences 





it is reasonably 








ensuing two years. 
present pl ‘ 

it is t 
the old and massive edifice fr 
a public reading-room and li 


hwards on th 
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tion, as 
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the quadrangular court behind, a gallery of art and 
museum fitted for the reception of illustrative 
of science and fi urt nd ealculated, ed, 
to improve the mind and the taste of the visitors 
third, « if the quadrangul he south, a 
hall of large dimens , aday c meetings 
and exhibitions, also festive, educational, and other 
assemblies. It has also been arranged, at the request 
of the magistrates and town council of Peebles, that 
the ancient er of the burgh, remov from tl 
rrounds of Sir Adam Hay, Bart., and presented by 
im to the burgh, shall be placed in the « of 
quadrang I 1 conve! é , as 
irlv as | e to its rig t Hig) 
trect, an idapted f I f this 
’ ] W! npl 
it the st t t I 
Mr. Char rs, the various | i 1 
ar } | slew cons Mr ( 
if to th 
( i f Peebles i rust f of ( 
u ( r + ¢ I + \T 
Cha oY Iso ac it rt 
ibyt lirectors, vith t ce 
ill be nat by Mr. Chambers 
} _ * | 
( ! rs’s Insti n 
It is impossible to appreciate too |] \ 
_ and publi Spir ¢ Mr |} M 
( \ Ss, \ thus apy s 
5 SO ) \ mn i be i | 
( I " f mankind 1 tl V i 
ird that which he has ! endea- 
vou! ¢ to accomplish. 


The Historical 
lately 1} 


Societv of Philadelphia has 
consideration of a 
question of interest to Englishmen, 
namely, the execution of Major ANDRE as a spy, 
during the great American War of Independence. 
In the last volume of his “ History of England 


een occupied by thi 


some us as 





Lord Manon brought against the 
WASHINGTON a very grave charge 
tion with this mel event, t 
greatest blot” upon the car N. 
Zealous to defend the character of their hero, 


the Americans have been naturally very indig- 


memory of 


connec- 
uncholy y it 


it “the 


er of WASHINGT 

















nant at this imputation, and Major Cuar.es 
J. BippLe, an eminent ember of tl ibove- 
named society, undertook to investigate tl 
question, and to offer the results of $s re- 
searches to the society. Weare not, of cours 
surprised that these 1 sul sar itog vour- 
ible to the American h mus ? 
justice admit that we think that tl vider 
produced by Major Bippie would sufficient 
to bring an English jury to same way of 
thinking ‘here cat it ANDRI 
le spy as Cia La alled 
him, was engaged at the time upt ina 
manner w h sul i him t = the 
rallows, by the internation rules of warfare as 
practised between all civilised na His 
enterprise, if successful, would have been fatal to 


the American cause, and he attempt 














plish it by fraud and treachery. 

communication wi th I traito! 

and bor i person the docun 

with which that Jupas had supplie m, ] 

which would have s« 1 the fate of Ameri- 

eans. Finall ] vas s caught w in tl 

American lines, an enemy in disguise, spy 

into their weakness leavouril ( pass 

their destruction. | se facts being prove v 

do not see how any one can doubt for a m nt 

not only that he had justly incurred t penalty 
{ ¢ the circumstances 

it ) S verlook 
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poor AND 




















t ive i { 5 
were not entitled to be treated like ordinary 
¢ nies cons | believed that 
stratagem was fair y uld bri a t their 
destruction. lis ty to his g was un- 
doubted, and that was bray to chiva ry is 
clear from the m r in ich risked his 
life upon so perilous an enterprise. Moreéov 
we have always considered that his life was sacri- 
ficed to save that of a knave. If every one had 
had their dt the traitor ARNOLD would have 
been given up, and then tl Americans 
would have let ANDRE go ff As it was, how- 
ever, WASHINGTON had no alternative pri 
soner was regularly tried before a proper tri 
bunal. and received the fate which he had incurred 
Lord Manon owes to the memory e great 
American patriot the reparation ot apology, or 
else he owes to his own fame as an historian a refu- 
tation of the facts upon which the Americans rely 
The correspondents of the American press hav 
lately been distinguishing themselves not a little 
by their lucubrations upon English literature and 
the English literati. Mr. BAyarp Tayu g 
a visit to this country has supplied t \ 
) i] wi ome very ¢ ous ¢ , 
cations during his stay here, wl I \ l- 
! r way back to these shores, greatly t 
us t persons treat \ corre- 
he | : I t } 1 : ‘ lli- 
! ted s rious informat S 
tl rise of ip rat e in this ry 
originators, says were “Mr. J I 
Mr. Coon! Paternos ! | 
(unable ! ' rom a pers ity tos ving 
na ou l l 
t / J | 
wat t ‘ , 
us I I s S ! 
We , 
. 1 | I ou ] V 
( \ t Xx i ina ti . 
S ut » 
fe, and with Oy ( enal ] 
ruddy with t nts of thousands s of 
: , ' ; key-] \Ty 
] ( ues the ikee Bosw is a 
\ ( | ste! 
languages, and, though a i t, V | 
scended to offer fish for sale, in the public streets, 
on the Sabbath morni He pays his ts 
i ” Finally, inds up with a burst 
fi ind fact th wi | prove both istonis ng 
nd amusing to t rsons who have th nour 


Already there is a break in the Amateur Company, 


some 


though less than might be anticipated in fast 
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“ shuffled off this mortal coil;” and R. H. Horne, who 
published his epic poem, * Orion,” for one farthing, is 
now in New South Wales, making (and saving) 
money for the first time in his life. For the rest, 
‘Dickens is reposing after partaking of the marriage 
festivities of ‘ Little Dorrit ;” John Forster sticks to 
‘the Examiner, though a rich man now, with his 
1000/7. a-vear Lunacy Commissioner’s Secretaryship, 
and the 50,000/. which he obtained when he married 
the yet blooming widow of Mr. Colburn the pub- 
lisher. Wilkie Collins has become one of the most 
successful of novelists. Frank Stone, the artist, has 
risen to be A.R. A. Dudley Costello continues to | 
write stories, unreadably interlarded with bad French. 

Mark Lemon is not only editor of Punch, but secretary 

extraordinary to Herbert Ingram, member of Parlia- 

ment for Boston, proprietor of the London Illustrated 
News, and of the quack medicine knownas * Parr’s Life 

Pills” (it would have been just as easy to call 

them “ Methusaleh’s Own ”). Peter Cunningham 

is managing the Manchester Exhibition—a great 

pecuniary failure, by the way. Westland Marston, 

eschewing further flirtation with “The Patrician’s 

Daughter,” is co-editor of a joint-stock company’s 

weekly magazine. Augustus Egg has risen to the 

rank of Royal Academician. John Tenniel fills (as 

well as he can) Richard Doyle’s place on Punch. 

Charles Knight, the author-publisher, is taking 

people’s lives in the biographical volumes of his 

“English Cyclopedia.” And F. W. Topham is 

engaged, as usual, in the “ general utility” line in 

private society. 

The American Publishers’ Circular, in making 
some announcements to its readers lately, took 
occasion to state that Mr. S. C. Hatt was about to 
visit the States for the purpose of delivering some 
lectures. This we believe to be quite apocryphal; | 
but appended to it was a graceful allusion toa 
fact which the American journalist pretended 
to have discovered, that Mr. S. C. Harr is “the | 
original of Dickens’s Pecksniff;” and a suggestion | 
that, if Mr. Hatt wanted his lectures to draw, he 
should advertise himself as “the original 
Pecksniff.” 

The peculiar notions respecting the liberty of 
‘the press which prevail in France, have received 
a curious illustration in the action lately brought 
before the Civil Tribunal of Paris against M. | 
Perrotin, publisher of the “‘Memotres de M. A. 
Duc de Raguse.” The action was brought at the | 
instance of the representatives of the late Evucine 
DE BEAUHARNAIS; and the complaint was that in 
his memoirs Marmont had preferred an accusa- 
tion against the said Evcine—that he had dis- | 
obeyed the Emperor Napoeon in refraining from | 
bringing up the army of Italy to his assistance in 
1813, and had consequently been guilty of some- 
thing very like treason. The result of the trial 
has been against Perrotin; the tribunal con- 
demns him in costs, and imposes upon him the 
necessity of contraverting in the next volume the | 
statements which he made in the last. To realise 
the matter to an English mind, let us suppose a 
Scotchman bringing an action against Hume and | 
Smotciett for accusing his nation of having sold 
King Cartes the First to the Long Parliament. 

We willingly give the same prominence to Mr. 
J. BLackwoop’s explanation which we did to 
the letter of “ A Bookseller ” inserted in our last 
impression. Mr. Birackwoon’s denial, both on | 
his own behalf and that of Mr. Corr, is clear and 
straightforward ; and it remains for “A Book- 
seller” to prove his case by citing parallel 
passages in the two publications. With reference 
to our own part in the matter, we can only repeat 
that there is “plainly a gross fraud ;” but whe- 
ther on the part of “ A Bookseller” or the author | 
of “ Lorimer Littlegood,” remains to be proved. | 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Paternoster-row, 12th August, 1857. | 

Srr,—My attention has just been called to a letter | 
in Tue Critic of August 1st, and signed: by “A Book- | 
seller,’ in which the authenticity of a tale, entitled 
‘“* Lorimer Littlegood, Esq., a Young Gentleman who | 
wished to see Society, and saw it accordingly,” and | 
now in course of publication in monthly parts, is | 
called in question. 

Alfred W. Cole is not in England at present, and | 
therefore cannot answer for himself; but that he is | 
the author there can be no doubt whatever. | 

The first few chapters appeared in a London Maga- | 
zine some short time ago, but the tale was not com- | 
pleted by Mr. Cole in that periodical; the reprint | 
portion and the remainder of the manuscript (not yet 
published here or anywhere else) were placed in my 
hands by Mr. Cowley, a friend of Mr. Coles, for the 
purpose of being published in a complete form. 

I am at a loss to conceive how you could apply the 
words “plainly a very gross fraud” to Mr. Cole or 
myself on such an ex parte statement. Any one 
might have conjectured that I could not reprint an 
American book (supposing it to be such) and put | 
Alfred W. Cole’s name to it, nor yet could I publish 


| England, 


of them very fast) London men. Douglas Jerrold has | a book of Smedley’s, suppressing his name, and sub- 


stituting that of Alfred W. Cole's. Besides, the ma- 
gazine already referred to gave the author's name 
(Alfred W. Cole) on the heading of every chapter that 
appeared there. 

I must therefore request the publication of this 
letter, and the withdrawal of the very prejudicial 
charge.—I am, Sir, yours, &e., James BLACKWoon. 

The Rev. Tuomas Hueco also has something 
to complain of, in our reporter’s account of the 
meeting lately held in the Tower of London by 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—Pardon me for drawing your attention to two 


| errorsin your report of my paper at the late meeting 


ofthe London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
on Tower-green. I am made to say, first, that ‘the 
dates not only of the Tower, but of all other old 
buildings in the country, are very uncertain, being 
forthe most part rather based upon vague tradition 
than direct evidence;” and, secondly, that “it is a 
fact perfectly well known that all the old castles in 
this country were built by Julius Caesar, and were de- 
stroyed by Oliver Cromwell.” 

So far from advancing these extraordinary posi- 


| tions, I most emphatically deny and repudiate them. 


I gave at the meeting in question a minute account 
of the erection of the Great White Tower, and affixed 
a definite age to it, and to the other existing portions 
of the ancient fortress—a matter, as you are yourself 
aware, of very little difficulty. While as regards 


| Julius Ceasar and Oliver Cromwell, their names were 


mentioned only in connection with the foolish and 
“ vague traditions ” which our populace loves to asso- 
ciate with old edifices in general—traditions, the ab- 
surdity of which is oftentimes, as in the present in- 
stance, as excessive as the assurance with which they 
are advanced. 

Although nine tenths of the company endured “ the 
direct sweltering” of the July sun, in order to hear 


| what I had to present to them, your reporter seems 


to have been one of the few who retired beneath the 
shadow of the trees, and by so doing to have fallen 
into the errors to which I have adverted. 

Accept, however, my cordial thanks for the very 


| kind notice which you have been pleased to take of 


our young society—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
57, Bishopsgate-street Within, THomas Huco. 
Aug. 3, 1857. 
In reply to this, we have only to direct Mr. 


| Hugo’s attention to the fact, that our reporter 


did not pretend to have heard his lecture. 
‘From what we could hear,” is the expression 
made use of; and, really, what with the injudi- 
cious selection of the place for the delivery of 
his lecture, and the dense crowd of ladies which 
immediately surrounded Mr. Huco, the reporter 


| found it difficult to catch more than a few dis- 


connected phrases here and there. In vain the 
reporter attempted to pierce the serried ranks of 
crinoline which closely environed Mr. Huco, in 
order to catch his words a little more distinctly ; 
and it was only after several failures that he joined 
the one-half (not one-tenth) of the assembly, which 
had retired to the trees, and among whom there 
were many who complained of the impossibility 
of hearing Mr. Huco. That the throng which 
surrounded Mr. Huco appeared to be “nine 
tenths of the company” is not surprising; and 
perhaps, so far as bulk is concerned, the calcula- 
tion is an accurate one. Ladies take up so much 
room nowadays, that a very little of them goes 
along way; and Mr. Huco is, perhaps, not the 
first of his cloth who has mistaken a handful of 
ladies for a great congregation. As for the phrase 
complained of, Mr. Huco admits that he used it, 
but objects to the application. The reporter 
was not so silly as to suppose that Mr. Hugo 
gravely applied it to the authentic facts respect- 
ing the building of parts of the Tower, which are 
perfectly well known, but to those “ vague tra- 
ditions ” which the Tower shares with many other 
venerable buildings in the country. 

The obituary of the fortnight includes some 
names of high importance in the literary world, 
among which two stand especially conspicuous; 
we refer to those of Joun Witson Croker in 
and Evatne Sve in France. The 
former has been known among us for a long 
series of years as one of the most industrious of 
compilers, and the very bitterest of reviewers. 
Fortunately for Mr. Croker, he lived so long 
that he survived most of the enemies which his 


| longeareer of literary warfare aroused against him; 


yet there are some who have still remained to 
heap anything but flowers upon his tomb. His 
biographer in the Daily News designates him as 
“the wickedest of reviewers; that is, as the 
author of the foul and false political arti- 
cles in the Quarterly Review, which stand out 
as the disgrace of the periodical literature 
of our time.” This is harsh, and, unless it 


can be shown that Mr. Croker wrote otherwise 








than from his honest conviction, is unjust, 
Nowadays it is getting too much the habit to 
speak well of everybody. It is such an age of 
mediocrities that every man is afraid of attacking 
the shortcomings of his neighbour, lest he get a 
shower of stones hurled back at his own glass 
roof. Consequently, every goose is a swan, every 
witling a “man of mark.” It was against this 
system of mutual flattery that Joun Wiisox 
Croker especially revolted, and which he did 
his best to put an end to. He called things by 
their right names, and when he thought a book 
was bad he not only said so, but he proved it. 
It was his uncompromising love of truth that 
procured for him his bitterest enemies. When 
he proved that Fanny Burney was older than 
she said she was, he was assailed as if he 
had committed some crime, and yet he had only 
exposed a very impudent attempt to impose 
upon the credulity of the public. ‘“ Croker,” 
said one of his bitterest enemies, “is aman who 
would go a hundred miles through sleet and 
snow, on the top of a coach, on a December 
night, to search a parish register, for the sake 
of showing that a man is illegitimate.” But 
this, instead of being a reproach, should tell to 
his credit ; for it was tantamount to saying that 
he would endure both pain and labour for the 
sake of the truth. So Roman was he in his 
appreciation of the duties of a critic, that he 
sternly refused to allow the intimacies of private 
life to interfere with his public duty, and this 
was the most fruitful cause of the enmities 
which arose against him. People thought 
that by asking him to their houses, or 
having him to dinner, they had _ purchased 
a perpetual impunity for any literary or political 
follies that they might thereafter commit; and 
when they discovered their mistake their disap- 
pointment took the form of accusing Mr. Croker 
of bad faith. Hence the piteous lamentations 
of Lord Jonn Russevt when Croker laid bare 
the littleness of Moorr’s character and the too 
obvious proportion between the biographer and 
his subject; hence Sir Water Scort’s com- 
plainings about the usage which the “ Mala- 
growther Papers” received from the same un- 
sparing hand; hence, too, the violent and 
unmeasured attacks with which Mr. Croker 
was visited for his very just appreciation of 
the character of Sir Rospert Pret in the 
Quarterly Review. In spite, however, of all 
that has been said against him, we believe Joun 
Witson Croker to have been an honest, if a 
severe critic, and to have been utterly unde- 
serving of the caricature which Mr. Disrae.t 
drew of him under the form of “Mr. Ricpy.” 
The leading facts of his life are briefly these:— 
His father was Surveyor-General of Ireland, and 
he was born in Galway in the year 1780. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was 
called to the Bar in 1802. In 1807 he went to 
Parliament as member for Downpatrick, and two 
years afterwards became Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty—a post which he held for twenty-one years. 
He was one of the founders of the Quarterly 
Review, the first number of which appeared in 
1809, and he continued to write in it, more or 
less, during the remainder of his life. 

Of Evctne Sve we hope to lay before our 
readers in our next impression a more digested 
and more accurate account than has yet ap- 
peared in the English press. For the present, 
we must content ourselves with avowing our be- 
lief that his character is but little understood in 
this country ; and when we remember that he is 
principally known here through the medium of a 
number of bad translations of some of his worst 
novels, this is not wonderful. L 








Tue Parts CLaque.—The claque is a very funny 
institution in the Paris theatres. { attended the first 
night of a new piece at the Gymnase. The first act 
dragged a little, but towards the end of it a few 
people laughed. The chief of the claque then led 
off, and the applause followed in a little circle like 
the fire of musketry, ceasing as suddenly as it com- 
menced. The public rarely joins the claque; but if 
you go to the opera late some night you will find 
the proscenium boxes filled with well-dressed men, 
with dull eyes, parchment complexions, and very 
little hair on the top of their heads. These are /ivres 
—men who have seen everything, done everything, 
drank everything, eat everything, been everywhere, 
and don’t care about anything. They applaud, 
occasionally, the first dancer in a languid manner, 
quite different from the brisk fire of the clague ; and 
you shall see that the fair creature, in the pauses of her 
light fantastic arrangements, looks up at the boxes 
as much as to say that she remembers having seen 
some of these people somewhere before.—Paris Letter. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Autobiography of a Phrenologist. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1857. 
Tue world is becoming rich in the materials for 
a comprehensive history of * human nature as 
founded on the inductive elements of individual 
physiology. Biography and autobiography have 
long been the order of the day in England; and 
the example which we borrowed from France 
something like a century since has been ex- 
tended so widely, that it may be doubted whether 
at the present hour England’ be not richer in 
memoirs than even the sister country whence the 
custom has been copied. It is possible that a 
time is at hand when the memoir nuisance may 
be as insufferable as the testimonial nuisance, 
beneath which people are already bending. So 
far as there is foundation for the one or the other, 
it is clear that this country abounds in heroes or 
egotists. 
or are held by admiring friends, up to the admi- 
ration of a world, which, even in its incredulity, 
is still attentive. Not only the extinctus amabitur 
idem applies, but the people listen to and marvel 
at the tale of living excellence. Does a pet 
clergyman or respectable schoolmaster do his 
duty—usually for a sufficient pecuniary consider- 
ation, among other reasons—forthwith an admir- 
ing parishioner or enthusiastic acolyte summons 
meetings, distributes circulars, and announces 
that on such a day the chair will be taken at 
seven p.m. precisely by the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Farintosh, and that several noble, 
learned, wealthy, or reverend gentlemen are ex- 


London : 


Living or dead, they hold themselves, | 


pected to address the assembly, and point out | 


the propriety of taking immediate steps for the 
temporal advantage as well as apotheosis of the 
benéficiaire. The process and proceedings are 


the same, whether the person whom the people | 


delight to honour be a favourite and persecuted 
preacher, a successful or neglected statesman, a 
popular general, or even a Crimean sutler. 
Suceess and failure, prosperity and adversity, 
are equally claims on the public consideration. 
The living get testimonials, the dead receive 
posthumous fame. Doesa meritorious and some- 
what puritanical young officer fall in the trenches 
before Sebastopol ? Suddenly appears his life 
by the Rev. Blank Blank, and passes rapidly 
through numerous editions. As for the lives of 
the Rev. Blank Blanks themselves, by members 
of the same family, they stud the shops as thick 
as flies in spring. How good ought all to be 
when goodness has so profitable a sale. 

Yet the weakness, if it be one, is harmless, or 
at worst useless and troublesome. The same may 
be said of the class of book which lies before us, 
although it possesses much of the naiveté and 


sincerity, and, therefore, much of the interest | 


and usefulness, which give an abiding charm to 
autobiographies such as those of Franklin and 
Hutton. The story of an honest, worthy, and 
intelligent man who has risen from the mass and 
struggled up from destitution and its inseparable 
incidents of friendlessness and ignurance to re- 
spectability, competency, and more than average 
enlightenment, by the sheer and innate force of 
moral and mental strength of character, is a 
story which none can regard without sympathy, 
nor read without interest. Let such a story be 


told in a plain, honest, earnest, and unaffected | 


style, with some little attention to the retrench- 
ments which in all such stories require to be 
applied to the exuberances and excrescences of 
egotism; and we will back its circulation, even in 
our day of morbid craving, against the best 
novel that issues during the season from the desk 
of the most popular author. 


The book before us is not quite up to this , 


standard, bu¢ in many parts it does not fall 
below it; and on the whole it may be read with 
much interest and some profit. It is the history 
of a map who was born towards the close of the 
last century, of poor parents, and was by them 
left an orphan at an early age. By an uncle he 
was placed in King Charles's School at West- 
minster, where he passed through the brutalities 
of the fagging system as it existed fifty years 
since. His attention, even at this early time, 
seems to have been directed to the science which 
he adopted as his favourite study in mature life; 
and he relates a story belonging to this period 





of so curious a nature that, without vouching for 
its accuracy, we epitomise it as the statement 
of a very respectable witness. Two brothers, at 
the same school, both children, were remarkable 
for their fraternal affection. They were mise- 
rable when separated, and unboundedly happy 
in each other’s company. It was a charming 


sight to see this pair of pretty .children 
exchanging innocent caresses, and ever lov- 
ing and lovely when together. Suddenly, a 
marvellous change took place. The elder 
brother, who till then had only displayed 


his seniority by protecting and sacrificing his 
own tastes to those of his younger brother, began 
to show a singular antipathy towards him; and 
this antipathy soon took the form of blows, and 
even attempts at assassination. No cause of 
offence could be discovered, nor could the elder 
brother when questioned allege any; but stated 
that he felt urged by an irresistible impulse. 
Still he showed no other symptoms of insanity. 
* On every topic but one he was reasonable, but 
torpid. It was only at the sight of his brother or 
the sound of his name that he was roused to mad- 
ness.” As the boy grew up he evinced a singular 
fancy for a lady of forty, the mother of five 
children. At length he passed into the hands of 
a craniologist, who on examining the skull found 
a specula of bone piercing into the brain. The 
obstruction was removed. The young man soon 
recovered his early attachment for his brother, 
and lost at the same time his morbid attachment 
to the lady. The injury to the skull had been 
caused by the blow of an usher’s ruler at school. 

On leaving school the author became the 
apprentice of a worker in ivory; but found the 
bondage so oppressive, and his master’s treatment 
so harsh, that he soon broke his indentures, and 
began a kind of itinerant life, something like that 
which Gil Blas underwent. His account of this 
portion of his life has much that is amusing 
and even instructive, and nothing that is offen- 
sive or objectionable. His early religious disci- 
pline, while it led him into the mystical walk 
of the Swedenborgians, preserved him from the 
ordinary temptations and errors of young men. 
For some time he served as a menial in the 
families of some persons who appear to have been 
of very questionable rank; and then, on learning 
the death of his first master and that he was free 
from the terrors of his broken indentures, he 
passed through a second apprenticeship with a 
brother as a printer, and tlenceforward, after 
an early marriage, appears to have divided his 
life between his practice in this profession, and a 
very exemplary career as a teacher on the Pesta- 
lozzian system, and a preacher of the Sweden- 
borgian doctrines. He thus describes the former 
system. 

It may be here expedient to say a few words upon 
the plans of Pestalozzi, on whose system I modelled 
my school. It was the aim of Pestalozzi to combine 
the powers of the understanding with the will—of 
thought with affection—and to bring them both into 
actual existence in the life. Hence, his system is 
one of faith and love, or, in other words, he united the 
cultivation of heart and understanding with the labour 
of the hand. His motto in education was—Heart, 
Head, and Hand. Science he called in as an auxi- 


liary. He contended that what was done for the head | 


alone destroyed the heart; but what was done for the 
head, through the instrumentality of the heart, preserved 
both. Thus he laid the foundation of his system on 
the apostolic plan of Jove, the greatest of all Christian 
principles. He tirst gained the affections of his pupils, 
and then he had the power to direct them without 
difficulty. I attempted to follow him in this. 

His latter life has been spent in this manner at 

sristol and in the northern parts of England; but 
his attention has long been devoted to the science 
of Gall and Spurzheim, and it is chiefly of com- 
mentaries on their discoveries, and on the science 
of phrenology, or rather craniology generally, 
that the second half of his book is composed. 
Many of his observations on these subjects are 
very acute, and we must allow some of them to 
speak for themselves. 

The successive steps by which Dr. Gall proceeded 
in his discoveries, are particularly deserving of atten- 
tion. He did not, as many have imagined, first dis- 
sect the brain, and pretend by that means to have 


discovered the seats of the mental powers. Neither 
did he, as others have conceived, first map out the 
scull into various compartments, and assigna facnliy 


to each, according as his imagination led him toc n- 


| ticing the two former 





ceive the place appropriate to the power. On the con- 
trary, he first observed a concomitance between parti- 
cular talents and dispositions and particular forms of 
the head ; he next ascertained, by removal of the skull, 
that the figure and size of the brain are indicated 
by these external forms; and it was only after these 
facts were determined, and the brain was minutely 
dissected, that light was thrown upon its structure. 

Although it is impossible to form a correct judg- 
ment of the particular character or disposition of a 
person from observing one organ, or one set of organs, 
yet a general idea may be formed by observing tite 
contour of the whole head by attending to the fol- 
lowing rules :— 

1, A very small head is indicative of idiotcy, par 
tial or general. 

2. A small head, formed in good proportion, indi- 
cates capacity for discharging ordinary duties, but 
incapacity for filling any commanding situation, from 
deficiency of power. 

3. A narrow or oval head, elongated at the occipital * 
region, will be found to indicate a warm, friendly, 
and affectionate disposition, as in the female. 

4. A narrow head, elevated at the coronal surface, 
is indicative of a moral and benevolent character. 

5. A head, round and narrow. is indicative of a 
quarrelsome and irascible disposition. 

6. A head well developed in the forehead is indica- 
tive of an intellectual character. 

7. A large head, developed in all its parts, is indi- 
cative of a mind of the highest order of genius. 

The following anecdote of the author of the 
“Natural History of Selborne” is amusing, and 
reads like a bit of Fielding: 

The Rev. Gilbert White used to say to neighbour 
Barboy—“ Never marry for a fortune. There is 
Dame scolding her husband, as I passed the 
cottage, because she brought him a dowry. ‘ You 
good-for-nothing fellow,’ she said, ‘what would you 
have been had I not married you? whose was the 
baking kiver, whose the pig trough, whose the 
frying-pan and iron-hooped bucket; whose, but mina, 
when you married me, you good-for-nothing fellow!’ 
O neighbour, neighbour!” repeated the old natu- 
ralist, ‘never marry for wealth. ” 

In conclusion, and allowing as a drawback for 
some trashy matter and irrelevant gossip, or 
amiable egotism, we may safely recommend this 
book as at once interesting, original. and instruc- 
tive. A better educated man would have writter 
a far more pelished and judicious book; but the 
honest, earnest, and natural raciness of the pre- 
sent author is, we think, an ample compensation 
for the absence of a classical purism, which is 
mostly as artificial and insipid as it is correct and 
fastidious, and which therefore is usually as 
empty in substance as it is complete in form. 





A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas Raikes; 
E'sq., from 1831 to 1847: comprising Reminis- 
cences of Social and Political Life th London 
and Paris during that Period. Vols. Ul. and 


IV. London: Longmans. 1857. 
WE are very glad to welcome these concluding 
volumes of Mr. Raikes’s amusing journal. 


Pleasant, chatty, inconsequent, and rambling, 
like the talk of a veteran conteur, this collection 
of anecdotes is one of the most readable and most 
inartificial books of its kind that exists. 
of the stories are old, and the occasional reflec- 
tions with which they are served up may be 
sometimes trite and pragmatical; but there is 
certainly enough of fresh material to make the 
fortunes of a hundred story-tellers; and future 
historians, memoir-writers, and biographers, when 
dealing with the good old times of George the 
Fourth and the Third William will eagerly 
search the pages of Mr. Raikes for special matter 
wherewithal to flavour their compositions. 
Following the plan which we adopted in no- 
volumes of the Journal 
we merely turn over the pages, and select such 
traits as may seem especially new and interesting. 
The period at which the third volume begins is 
the beginning of 1836, and Mr. Raikes is residing 
at Paris, enjoying the society of Talleyrand and 
the Count Montrond, of which two worthies 
admirable pen-and-ink sketches by D’Orsay are 
prefixed to the volumes. Louis-Philippe had then 
beer six years upon the throne, and Mr. Raikes 
had many opportunities of enriching his journal 
with instructive jottings respecting that bourgeois 
Government. “A smile,” says he, “ is created 
by the inconsistent attempt of courting popularity 
for the present reign, by connecting it with that 
of Napoleon. A medal is struck to commem 
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rate the opening of the Are de Triomphe, on 
which the profiles of Napoleon and Louis-Philippe 








appear together.” Ilere is a curious scene from 
the interior of the French Royal fam ly: 

Prince Paul Wir temberg told me that a serious 
lispute had oceurred at dinner at Neuilly, between 
the King of Naples and the Duke of Orleans, on the 
su f the Duchess of Berry words ran 30 high 
t King was going rise from table and retire, 
when Louis-Philipp rdered his son to leave the 
room, and go to his own apartme the next day he 
was sent to th imp at Compeign 

The character of the Citizen King does not 
appear to be very admirable as photographed by 
Mr. Raikes: 

Philiy las 1 1 Sir R. Peel with great 

a t nd ha 1 Tory principles 

te h 1 sit ri he professed Radical 

principles to Edward Ell gerne ts 

pathise with all He listens with probatic yn to 

every sentiment and opinion, while his actions are 
ited only to his own immediate interests. 

As a pen li unt to the portrait, we hit upon the 


following si/houette of our own most gracious Ma- 





jesty King George 

In the latter days of his reign, and before his health 
had rendered it necessary, he very seldom went out, 
even in his favourite low iaeton and ponies, at 
Windsor; his more general habit was to remain in 
hi l { ill the morning, never dress till 
the hour of dinner. In this dishubille he received his 
minis s, inspected the ar ment of all the curiosi- 
ties h now adorn the gallery in the Castle, amused 
himself with mimickin Jack Radford, the stud 
rroom, W came tor ve orders, or lectured Davi- 
son, the tailor, on the cut of last new coat. His 
dress was an object of the greatest attention to the 
last; and, incredible as it may appear, I have been 
told by those about him, and by Bachelor, who, on 
the death of the Duke of York, entered his service as 
valet de chambre, that a plain coat, from its repeated 
alterations, would often cost Jl, before it met his 


approbation. 

Further on we come upon an anecdote rather 
creditable to Brummell, once the dandy King’s 
bosom friend, but who was afterwards “ whistled 
down the wind” with princely generosity. 


During the height of Brummell’s prosperity, I 
remember him coming in one night after the opera to 
Watier’s, and finding the Macao table full, one place 





Sheridan, who was 
having dined freely, 
was trying to catch 
few pounds which 


at which was occupied by Tom 
never in the habit of play, but, 

had dropped into the and 
the smiles of fortune by risking a 


Club, 


he could ill afford to lose. Brummell proposed to 
him to give up his place, and go shares in his deal ; 
and, adding to the 102 in counters which Tom had 
before him 200/. for himself, took the cards. He 
dealt with his usual success, and in less than ten 
minutes won 1500/. He then stopped, made a fair 
division, and, giving 750/. to Sheridan, said to him: 
“There, Tom, go home and give your wife and brats 


a supper, and never play again.” 


Among other gossiping reminiscences Mr. 
Raikes takes a ivanite ize of a letter announcing 
the ie of Mrs. Fitzherbert to record some 
recollections of eb tats, 

31st March 1837.—I received a letter from Yar- 
mouth, who is in London, which mentions the death 
of the Marquis of — h of dropsy, and that of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, whose loss will be regretted by all who 

snew her. She was eighty-one vears old, and her 
~ ilth was so generally good tha it she had projected a 
journey to Paris in May next. She retained even in 


her old age the traces of her former beauty, and her 














manners were singul ‘ly amiable and unaffected. 
Though married pri) > to George IV., and bearing | 
always the most unsu ai reputation, her life during his 
reign was one contint oy scene of trial and disappoint- 
ment. During the ymmencement of her union, and 
while the attachment of that fickle Prince still 
existed, few were the happy hours that she could 
number, even at that perio He was young, impe- 
tous, and boisterous in his character, and very much 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. It was the 
fashion in those days to drink very hard, and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert never retired to rest till her royal spouse 
ame home. But I have heard the late Duke of York | 
say that often, when she ird the Prince and his 
drunken companions on the staircase, she would seek 
refuge from their presence even under the sofa, when 

» Prince, finding the drawing-room deserte’, would 
yeti his sword in joke, and, searching about the 
room, would at last draw forth the trembling victim 
from her place of concealment. 

So much for the private habits of a civilised 
monarch. Mr. Raikes, upon the authority of a 
French officer, gives the following account of the 
Emir Abd-el-Kader: 

He describes that chief as not more than twenty- 
eight years old, and scarcely five feet high, with an 
agreeable countenance, small feet, and beautiful 
hands, which he preserves with coquetry, and of 
which, like Napoleon, he is remarkably proud. ‘“ Il 


est toujours & les laver; tout en causant accroupi sur 


ses carreaux, il tient les doigts de ses pieds entre les 
doigts de ses mains, et lorsque cette posture le fatigue, 
il se met & rogner, & déchausser ses ongles avec un 
canif-ciseau, dont le manche en nacre est finement 
travaillé, et qu'il a constamment dans les mains.” He 
affects great simplicity in his dress, but his linen is 
remarkably fine. 


Under the date of Friday, the 23d of June 
1837, is an entry recording the death of Wil- 
liam IV. and the accession of her present most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria: 

William IV. died at Windsor on Tuesday morning 
ata quarter past two o'clock, and Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed on the following day. The Duke of Cum- 


berland succeeds to the throne of Hanover, as 
Ernest I.; peer: the papers say that as he passed 
through the Green Park on the day of his brother's 
death, he was hissed by the populace. The Whigs 
and Radicals hail this new accession to the English 
throne as an earnest of their triumphs. Among the 


foremost in the crowd to cheer the proclamation of the 
Queen was Mr. O'Connel). 

A few days afterwards Mr. Raikes notes the 
back-stair rumours which have reached him as 
to coming political changes. Some of these prove 
that even “the best authority” (and who can 
doubt that by his friends Mr. Raikes was so 
described?) is occasionally as much at fault as the 
humblest outsider. ‘Lord Palmerston,” we are 
told, “is to be removed to the Peers”—a predic- 
tion not yet verified. 

A few days after her accession, the Queen sent for 
Lord Aibemarle, the Master of the Horse, and said to 
him, ‘‘My Lord, you will immediately provide for 
me six chargers to review my troops.” 

Presently there is a rumour that Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ministry is showing symptoms of Con- 
servatism. “The mystery,” says Mr. Raikes, 
“now is explained. Yhey would have destroyed 
all the institutions of the country to keep them- 
selves in place; but, finding themselves unex- 
pectedly established beyond their hopes, they 
just as anxious to preserve the welfare of their 
country, because it becomes identified with their 
own interests.” Mr. Raikes now begins to prick 
up his Conservative ears; and no doubt bright 


| the dessert, the ices, and the contitures. 
were ten men regularly employed in producing the | 


—om 





In all, there ' 








Prince's dinner, which was not only exquisite in its J 


kind, but also adapted to his state of health, com. 
prising the essence of everything nutritious in the 
garb most light and digestible for an infirm stomach, 


oe 


The Prince was always a great eater, but only oncea § 


day, and generally tasted of every dish, following each 
mouthful with a sip of wine to humour the palate, 
The expense of his table was unlimited ; his cook had 
carte blanche; and he often remarked, ** Why does he 
not spend more?” fe was an epicure in the widest 
of the term;,and’ those who were about him 
have assured me that the talents of his cook had 
assisted more in the prolongation of his lengthy exis- 
tence, than the skill of the physician who always 
attended him. It was the only regular table of the 
old school kept up in France: fortunes are so 
diminished, that none of the nobility could bear the 
expense; and the parvenues of the day, though 
rolling in wealth, have neither the taste nor the 
refinement necessary to form such an establishment. 


sense 


In June 1838, Queen Victoria was crowned, 
The representative of France upon the oceasion 
was Marshal Soult, of whom Mr. Raikes records: 


Glengall writes to me that Soult was so much 
cheered. both in and out of the Abbey, that he was 
completely overcome. He has since ‘publicly said, 
“C'est le plus beau jour de ma vie, il preuve que les 
Anglais pensent que j'ai toujours fait la guerre en 
loyal homme.” When in the Abbey he seized the 


arm’ of his aide-de-c camp, quite overpowered, and 
| said, ‘Ah! vraiment, c’est un brave peuple.” icin'e 
There is only one voice about ’s conduct in 


are | 


visions of that place for which he had so long 


wished and waited, but which never came at last, 
presented themselves to his enraptured vision, 
“The accounts of the elections in the counties 
(writes the sanguine old Tory) are favourable to 
the Conservatives; and as a further proof of the 
decline of Radical feeling, old Joseph Hume has 
been turned out of Middlesex.” 

On the 17th of May 1838 the celebrated Prince 
Talleyrand died, and the journal of Mr. Raikes 
(who was occasionally thrown into the society of 
that extraordinary man) contains some curious 
entries bearing upon that event. 

It would seem that the priest, 
Tuesday 
Pauline Perigord, the daughter of Mme. de Dino, but 
the dying man would have no communication with 
him, and refused the consolations of religion. The 
priest, therefore, 
awaiting a favourable turn in his sentiments. Last 
night the Due de Poix, and others of his relations, re- 
presented to the Prince the scandal which would 
result to his family if he persisted in his resolutions, 
and that his corpse would be debarred by the clergy 
from Christian funeral. After some consideration, 
for he enjoyed his senses to the very last, he refused 
their overtures for that night, but fixed the hour of 
five o'clock this morning for his compliance with their 
wishes. Atthe appointed time he received the Abbé 
Dupamply and other friends, in whose presence he 
made confession and a formal recantation of his 
errors; after which he received the Holy Sacrament. 
He undersigned two letters, one to the Pope, the 
other to the Archbishop of Paris, professing his faith. 
His recantation was read aloud to the company by 
Madame de Dino. The end of M. de Talley- 
rand was not only attended with great pain, but the 
wound in his back, whieh had spread down his hip, 
prevented his lying down, or even keeping a reclining 
posture. He sat on the side of his bed for the last 
forty-eight hours, leaning forwards, and supported by 
two servants, who were relieved every two hours. It 
was, in miniature, the scene of the death of the old 
kings of France. He died in public. The library 
adjoining the Prince’s bedroom, and from which it 
was only separated by a partiére, or curtain, was con- 
stantly filled with servants and dependents. Fre- 
quently one of them would draw back the curtain 
when unobserved, saying to those in attendance, 
* Voyons a-t-il signé? Est-il mort ?” 


who arrived on 


A few details as to the magnificence of Talley- 
rand’s establishment may not be uninteresting. 
In the kitchen, for example : 

There were four chefs—the rotisseur, the saucier, the 


| patissier, and the officier—this latter superintending 


| of provincial accent and habits, 
| tellect.” 


morning, was sent for privately by Mlle. | 


took up his post in the ante-room, | 


| members of the Court of Rome. 





bringing out his article in the Quarterly Review about 
Soult and the battle of Toulouse at this moment, in 
defiance of the Duke's wishes, and his impertinent rejec- 
tion of the Duke’s earnest request to him by letter 
not to do it. 

It should be remembered that with good Mr. 
Raikes the wishes of ‘the Duke” (that is, of 
Wellington) were altogether law. 

Under the date of May 1839 is some curious 
information respecting the intrigues in the Eng- 
lish Court, especially that famous one of the 
ladies of the bed-chamber, which threw out Sir 
Robert Peel. Upon this notable squabble, a 
friend of Raikes’s perorates (or rather parrotates) 
sententiously : 

The court is not popular just now; the Hastings’ 
story isa great drawback; but for that, I have no 
doubt, the public would sympathise with her. How- 
ever, you will see the explanation, which will, I dare 
say, be very reserved and respectful to her. Anything 
is better than having the court brought into disre- 
pute; but I must say this last event is a rude shock 
to our institutions. 

The “ Hastings’ story” was, of course, the 
miserable calumny which killed Lady Flora 
Hastings. Under the date of the 7th of July 
1839 we find the significant entry: ‘‘ The papers 
announce the death of Lady Flora Hastings. 

In the autumn of the year Mr, Raikes paid 
a visit to Italy, and that part of his journal 
which belongs to that period contains some 
curious jottings. Among others: 

The King of Naples, though young, is weak both 
in mind and body. The priesthood here are ambi- 
tious, worldly, and dissolute in the extreme, like the 
i The Pope is fre- 
quently intoxicated in his own palace; and, indeed, 
his outward appearance corroborates the imputation. 
Louis-Philippe, who has finesse enough in turning 
the failings of others to his own advantage, lately 
sent him, as a present, 1000 bottles of the best cham- 
pagne, and as many of the best claret as could be 
procured in France, in order to secure his interest— 
rather a curious mode of propitiating a Pope. 

In December he returns to Paris to make the 
following portentous entry in his diary:—“ On 
Saturday the Queen announced to her Council at 
Buckingham House her intended marriage with 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg.” 

The fourth volume of the “journal opens with 
the year 1840, and the celebrated murder com- 
mitted by Madame Lafarge. This notorious per- 
sonage, whose name before she married was 
Marie Capelle, was the grand-daughter of 
Erminie, the protéyée and supposed daughter of 
Madame de Genlis. She had been in love with 
a certain Comte Charpentier, a young man of 
rank and fortune, but, finding it impossible to 
persuade him to marry her, she had been talked 
into a marriage with an iron manufacturer named 
Lafarge, a person “coarse in look and manners, 
and of mean in- 
Although apparently reconciled to this 
position, Madame Lafarge afterwards determined 
to murder her husband, and, after several at- 
tempts, succeeded in doing so by means of 
arsenic. Her trial (which lasted seventeen days) 
excited as much interest at the time as that 
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which has more lately attracted the attention of 
the English and Scotch public, and it is impos- 
sible to avoid perceiving a striking relationship 
between the demeanour of the two persons 
accused of such similar crimes. 

By the President's order, a door at the lower end of 


car appeared, followed by the eagles veiled with crape, 
I felt the effect indescribable. 

In the following passage, Mr. Raikes seems to 
have summed up the character of Louis-Philippe 


| pretty accurately: 


the hall was opened, and Marie Capelle advanced, | 


escorted by four gens-d’armes; she walked with a 
firm step, and sat between her conductors upon the 
prisoner's bench. She was dressed in black from 
head to foot, and a veil of the same colour covered 
her head; and when the President ordered her to 
lift it up, she did so with a very firm movement, and, 
raising her head at the same time, she regarded the 
audience with perfect calmness. singularly 
pale, and her mouth was slightly contracted with a 
nervous twitching. Never was there such perfect 
cold-bloodedness. During the seventeen days which 
the trial lasted, Marie Capelle never changed her 
position upon the bench nor the expression of her 
countenance. Even at the moment when the Advo- 
cate-general apostrophised her brutally as a thief 
and a poisoner, and, turning towards her, exclaimed, 
“Yes, you are guilty, Marie Capelle,” every eve was 
fixed upon her, and not one could discern the slightest 
motion in the muscles of her face. When the feetid 
remains of her husband were brought into court and 
submitted to her for recognition, she raised her eves 
towards her counsel, M. Paillet. and said, with a firm 
and disdainful tone, ‘‘ Say that I recognise them all;’ 
and then, turning to the other side, she delicately 
applied: her handkerchief to her nose. ; 





She was 


The fate of this miserable woman is soon told. 
The jury (impelled by the dislike to the punish- 
ment of death which prevails in France) found 
her “ Guilty, with extenuating circumstances.” She 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life ; but, her 
health failing, she was liberated, and died shortly 
afterwards. . 

On the 7th of October 1840 Mr. Raikes made 
the following entry in his diary: 

The sentence of Prince Louis Napoleon was delivered 
in the House of Peers yesterday. Perpetual imprison- 
ment for him at Ham, twenty years’ imprisonment to 
Montholon, and of different gradations to the others. 


Eleven years after that date the House of Peers 
had ceased to exist, and the prisoner of Ham was 
plotting the coup @état in his busy brain. During 
the same mouth a man named Darmez made an 
attempt upon the life of the King, and some par- 
ticulars are given which afford a curious insight 
into the workings of the French criminal law at 
the time: 

Darmez the regicide is at the Conciergerie, treated 
with every possible indulgence; nothing that he asks 
for is refused him; the Chancellor and the Grand 
Referendary visit him, and the people about him con- 
verse with him and are attentive to his wishes. This 
is called the process of kindness; and, if it fails to 
work upon the culprit, and produces no discovery of 
his plot or accomplices. recourse is then had to the 
process of reduction. He receives little or no nutri- 
ment, is frequently bled, never allowed to go to sleep, 
and his strength is sapped away by inches. If in this 
exhausted state he shows no sign, they make a third 
experiment with excitement. Wine and spirituous 
liquors are administered bon gré mal gré. He is kept 
in a state of constant intoxication, in hopes that his 
incoherent replies may give some clue to his secret 
thoughts. 

In December 1840 the remains of Napoleon 
arrived from St. Helena, and were deposited in 
their final resting-place at the Invalides. Mr. 
Raikes was a witness of the spectacle: 

At ten o'clock we went with Lord and Lady Gran- 
ville to Lord Seaford’s, who has a house in the 
Champs Elysées, from whence we had a full view of 
this interesting and really solemn scene, though there 
was an evident intention to give it more of atrium 
phant than of a funeral air. There was a long caval- 
cade of troops of all arms, followed by a few mourning 
coaches; and after tliose the led charger, covered 
with a black veil of crape, embroidered with bees. 
The immense funeral car, conveying the body, was 
carved, with tigures supporting a canopy, and richly 
gilt; it was drawn by sixteen black horses, four 
abreast, covered with rich housings of cloth of gold, 
and led by grooms in the Emperor's livery, green and 
gold. The pall was held by Marshal Reggio, Mar- 
shal Molitor, Admiral Roussin, and General Bertrand. 








Then came the Prince de Joinville, with a body of 


seamen belonging to the Belle Poule, who had made 
the voyage to St. Helena, followed by Grenadiers of the 
Old Guard, Mamelukes, &c.; and after the ear, a 
detachment of eighty-six non-commissioned officers 
of the different regiments of cavalry, each carrying an 
imperial standard, inscribed with the name of a de- 
partment. Pots of fire were placed at intervals on 
each side of the avenue, the cold being intense; not 
withstanding which, throngs of people clambering on 
to the trees and posts lined the road. It was really 
&grand sight, and such, if we consider all the cir- 
Cumstances; as was never seen before, or can be seen 
again, For myself, an unconcerned spectator, when the 





The King is occupied solely by two paramount 
objects—the preservation of peace, which with him 
is synonymous with the preservation of his throne, 
and the acquisition of money. In order to gain px 
larity, and gratify his vanity, he has been drawn into 
enormous expenses at Versailles, Fontainebleau, 
and other public works; the Civil List at this moment 
is forty millions in debt, and the next idea is bow this 
incumbrance shall be paid off. Almost all 
quarrels or separations with his ministers have arisen 
from this source; he pro- 
rivate wavs and means to fill his own coffers— 
appan s for children; ges of forest lands for 
others belonging to the ch leave a benefit 
favour: the i public works, 
him a surplus on the grants; in 
short, an infinity of plans, rich with gleanings for 
himself, which are ke is drawer, and immedi- 
ately presented, the other, to every new 
minister, till he can gain his point. 


ypu 
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has composed above fifty 
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in his 
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one after 

Mr. Raikes also quotes the opinion ofa M. 
Beugeot, “a very intelligent and agreeable man,” 
in support of his own: 







The primary obj of Louis-Philippe is to gain 
monev, and his accession to the throne mere 
commercial speculation. In other the 
private property of the sovereign is blended with his 
royal appanage, to support the splendour and dig- 
nity of his crown; but Louis-Philippe was deter- 
mined from the beginning to gain all he could, and 
sive nothing in return. He was elected King of the 
French on the 7th of August ; » previous day he 
had over by deed, drawn by Dupin the 
lawyer, all his private property as Duke of Orleans, 
being five millions per annum, to his children, re- 
serving the usufruct to himself; he enjoys the income 
of the Duc d’Aumale, gained from the Prince de 
Condé, till his majority; and his Civil List is from 
twelve to fourteen millions per annum. With these 
colossal means, the whole study of his life is to throw, 
by every manceuvre, his own incidental expenses upon 
the shoulders of the nation. 
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In 1841, we find Mr. Raikes paying great at- 
tention to his own interests, which he was la- 
bouring hard to improve by the aid of Lord 
Alvanley and the access which he himself had to 
the Duke of Wellington. A place of some kind 
was his object; but in spite of fair words and 
fairer promises he never seems to have achieved 
the object of his ambition. Doubtless it was in 
answer to his applications that Lord 
Alvanley 

‘¢‘] wrote to the Duke to sav that I had spoken to 
Aberdeen, and to be 
I in his 


pleasure.” 


one of 


wrote: 


¢ him to support my application. 
answer, will gi 





‘lose kind which 
** Londo , 1841. 

“ My peAR ALVANLEY,—You may rely upon it 

that I had and will not forget, Mr. 

Raikes.—Ever yours most sincerely, 


WELLINGTON.” 


n. Sept. 9 


forgotten, 


not 


Here is an amusing entry to the relations 
then subsisting between Sir Robert Peel and the 
Queen, who had not yet grown reconciled to the 
loss of the courtly Lord Melbourne. 


as 


I am glad to learn from the best authority that Sir 
R. Peel begins to feel that he is gradually gaining 
influence with the Queen; and her manner is cer- 
tainly become far more gracious towards him than 
could have been expected from the untoward circum- 
stances under which he has to her 
notice. He describes her as endowed with considerable 
abilities, and not only in a wonderful manner become 
conversant with Siate affairs, but also as taking an 
all-absorbing interest in then. When a messe ’ 
box is brought down to Windsor, her countenance, 
which is naturally serious, brightens up immediately. 
She reads all the dispatches, makes her comments, 
and is really so much engrossed by this one idea tha 
she never enters into the light, gossiping conversation 
to which other young women are generally addicted. 
Peel, who at first felt naturally rather embarrassed 
with his young mistress, is now become more at his 
ease with her; and he has so much talent and tact 
that he soon finds a clue to her good opinion. He 
gained much ground with her by the adroit manner 
in which he offered to Prince Albert the Presidency 
of a new Society of Arts. He took care first, in a 
deferential manner, to consult Her Majesty’s wishes 
on the subject, stating that the choice would be 
popular in the country; and she immediately em- 
braced the idea with great eagerness. She ordered 
the voung Princess to be brought down to him, and 
treated him with great affability. 

In October 1841 Mr. Raikes paid a visit to 
England, and, finding men and manners greatly 
changed since the palmy days of the Regency, 
he indulges in a few reflections not very favour- 
able to the state of things then around him. 
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presented 











“The change in society,” says he, “has become 


very apparent within the last few years. It was 
called, and perhaps justly, in my time, dissipated ; 
but the leaders were men of sense and talent, 
with polished manners, ar ly i 
minded feelings.” ‘The spectacle afforded by th 

poor disappointed old relic of » “nolished ’ 
days of the Regency, wandering up St. James’s- 
street, and ling after the past glories of 
White’s, Boodle’s, and ( have be 


very melancholy. the old gentle- 






sig 
rocky’s, must 
*Steam,” says 
the exclus 


love of 


man in despair, “has here dissolved 
system, and seems to have substituted the 
wealth for both the love of 
social distinction.” Yet it was of this manner of 
man that the Duke of Wellington’s following was 


amusement and of 


chiefly composed. One little incident, which 
seems especially to have wounded the Conserva- 





tive feelings of Mr. Raikes, is too good to be 
passed over in silence. 

When I was dining to-day in the c -room at 
White’s with Lord George Bentinck, a good-lool 
young man came in, and, after conversing with N 


for a little while, sat down to di 
When he went away, I 


was; he said, Prince George 





a very “propos instance of the chang 
the present day; “or, though Lord G 
stood up to speak to him on his en 


one else observe the least etiquette towards royalty. 


Mr. Raikes’s 
combined business with pleasure, 
quently find him paying very assiduous court at 
Apsley House. The ingenuity of the Duke 
seems to have been hardly taxed in disposing of 
this troublesome customer. No one could have 
known better than he the absolute impossibility 
that such yuld be of any use in the 
public service, and the stern old soldier hada 
rooted objection to jobs. In vain, then, did Mr. 
Raikes suggest the revival of extinct offices for 
his own special benefit ; the Duke pat him off 
with fair words, and the place-hunter got little 
by his motion. ‘ His kindness,” writes poor Mr. 
Raikes one day, in dolorous mood, “was very 
great. He talked over my position and capacities 
for office in the most flattering way ; and though, 
under present circumstance, it may not be pos- 


to London seems to have 
and we conse- 


rigif 
VISIU 


a persé me 


sible for this Government to revive the consul- 
generalship in Paris, he has another plan in view 
for me, on which he means to talk to Aberdeen.” 
Shortly afterwards we find: ‘“* A few lines from 





the Duke prove to me that there is not much 
consideration paid by Lord Aber to his 


wishes in my favour.” Eventually Mr. Raikes 


leen 


had to return to Paris without the wished-for 
place. When he arrived there he found the 
family of Louis-Philippe in great consternation, 


caused by the sudden death of the Duc d’Orleans. 


The Due de Gramont told me this morning that, 
when Louis-Philippe was standing at the foot of the 


th 


Duc d’Orleans’s corpse, in the yn- 


wine-house ¢ 





ville, while the (Jueen and all the family were 
over it and weeping most bitterly, he appear in 
stupor, and his countenance became quite r l and 





fixed. Suddenly he looked round, 
he beckoned him t 


and, seeing an 


orderly officer near, y advance, and 


























whispered in his ear, ‘‘Avez-vous des troupes pou 
me garder?” e other said: ‘ Non, sir ] 
then added, in ahu i manner, ** Ot: est done Pajol 
mais faites venir des gardes de suite: and they 
instantly sent for troops from Courbevoie. The saying 
is: ‘*Le Due d’Orleans a duson élevation au pave, et 
ln il a trouvé sa chute.” From the nature of tl 
wound (the back being t form of a 
cross) he « Id not have jumped ( cairiag 
as was supposed. It was a very low phaeton ; he got uj 
to watch the postillion, and a | him if he had the 
command of his horses, w! not ite, but he 
soon should. A sudden jerk then threw back- 
wards out of the carria ind he { u ad. 
The brain was entirely smashed. 

Among other loose gossip about Court people 
and Court matters, h is a iracteristic ec- 
dote of Queen Christina of Spain. 

I believe that the wealth which Christina has 
brought away with her from 5; ain 
rated at the sum of 100 millions. The 
to the spoil and robbery committed | 


luring the last few years of their sta\ 











the royal p ilaces were plundered 
able furniture, and she has now 
twelve bottles of Madeira, which, Instead 
taining wine, as pretended, are |! wit 
precious stones, be ing part of the ¢ jewels 
Whilst upon such golden topics, the following 
particulars of the fortune ich the Prince de 
Joinville married, with his wife, the Princess of 
Brazil, may not be uninteresting. 
She has a n ; i ey 
(4u, 002), 1 JUN per anbum Ue, 1 praziilé 
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6 per cent stock, an estate of twenty-five square 
leagues in the province of St. Catharina, which con- 
tains forests and mines. She has, besides, a private 
fortune of 25,000 fr. a year (1000/.); her diamonds 
are worth 200,000 fr. (8000/.), and the Emperor of 
Brazil has given her 800,000 for her trousseau 
(12,0002.) 


Next year, Mr. Raikes paid another visit to 
England, and visited the Duke of Wellington 
at Walmer. Some good anecdotes from the 
mouth of the Duke himself are given. 


He then talked of George IV. and his talent for 
imitation. He said, ‘‘ When he sent for me to form 
a new administration in 1828, he was then seriously 
ill, though he would never allow it. I found him in 
bed, dressed in a dirty silk jacket and a turban night- 
cap, one as greasy as the other, for, notwithstanding 
his coquetry about dress in public, he was extremely 
dirty and slovenly in private. The first words he said 
to me were, ‘Arthur, the Cabinet is defunct’; and 
then he began to describe the manner in which the 
ministers had taken leave of him, on giving in their 
resignations. This was accompanied by the most 
ludicrous mimicry of the voice and manner of each 
individual, so strikingly like, that it was quite im- 
possible to refrain from fits of laughter.” 


Another anecdote, told by the Duke, throws 
some light upon what must have been the battle 
of etiquette at our Court, when the husband of 
the Queen came to assert precedence above the 
blood royal: 


This morning, at breakfast, the Duke said to me, 
“Did you hear what happened at the wedding ?” 
meaning that of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 
Replying in the negative, he continued, “‘ When we 
proceeded to the signatures, the King of Hanover was 
very anxious to sign before Prince Albert, and when 
the Queen approached the table, he placed himself 
by her side, watching his opportunity. She knew 
very well what he was about, and just as the Arch- 
bishop was giving her the pen, she suddenly dodged 
round the table, placed herself next to the Prince, 
then quickly took the pen from the Archbishop, 
signed, and gave it to Prince Albert, who also signed 
next, before it could be prevented.” 

With a few anecdotes of the Duke and _ his 


daily life at Walmer, we shall close our extracts 
from Mr. Raikes’s volume :— 


He always rises at six o’clock, and walks on the | 
platform, then returns to his room to dress, which, as | 


I have said, takes a very long time. He is remark- 
ably neat in his appearance, always wearing a white 
waistcoat and trowsers, under which is a good guard 
of fleecy hosiery against the cold; and a blue riding- 
coat in the morning. 
breakfast ; he seems to eat heartily, and makes messes 


of rusks and bread in his tea, never meat or eggs. He | 
converses the whole time, then retires, saying, ‘* Well, | 


we shall dine at seven.” He remains in his room, 
writing letters and despatches, and making notes, 
some rather dull and concise, on the different letters 
to be answered by his secretary in his name; and 
Greville’s hand is become so like to his that few 
people can distinguish the difference. About two 
o'clock he generally gets on his horse, and gallops 
over the Downs, or, perhaps to Dover, where he is 
very active in attending to his business as Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. He seems to be worshipped all 


over the country, for he is very charitable, and | 


always ready to do good to his neighbours. In a 
shop at Dover is to be seen, framed and glazed, a 
short note, which he once wrote to the owner, ordering 
fifty yards of flannel; it is kept asa precious relic. 
On his return, he walks again on the platform, till he 
enters to dress for dinner, at which he also eats with 
appetite, mixing meat, rice, and vegetables into a 
mess, which fills his plate; he drinks very little wine, 
and during the evening two decanters of iced water 
are placed by his side, which are generally empty 
when he goes to bed. When we were only men, he 
dressed in boots; but when there are ladies (and when 
only my daughter), always wears shoes, silk stock- 
ings, with his star and garter. He is exceedingly 
polite to all, and particularly attentive to women; he 
is la vieille cour person ni fice % r 
woman in society once asked the Duke to give her an 
account of the Battle of Waterloo. ‘‘ Oh,” replied he, 
“it is very easily done. We pummelled them, they 
pummelled us, and I suppose we pummelled the 
hardest, so we gained the day.” 


And so we bid farewell to Mr. Raikes and his 
journal. The former is not a very remarkable 
man, nor the latter a very remarkable book; but 
both have their value nevertheless: Mr. Raikes 
as a specimen of the Tory commoner of bygone 
days, the man who hung on to the skirts of the 
aristocracy, and was by the vulgar confounded 
with them, through the sheer force of assiduous 
toadyism; the book, as a collection of anecdotes 
to which the historian, the biographer, and the 
memoir-writer may always resort with profit. 








At ten o'clock he appears at | 


A foolish | 


RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wuenever the right word has to be spoken at 
the right time, if we go to Archbishop Whately 
we are sure to hear it. We have said this, or 
something like it, before, and we have now 
| another convincing proof of its truth lying before 
fus in the Archbishop’s latest charge. This is 
} entitled Znstruction in the Scriptures, the Duty and 
| the Mode of it, considered in a Charge delivered at 
| the Visitations of the Dioceses of Dublin and 
Glandelagh and Kildare, in June 1857. 
| RicHarp Wnuate cy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 
|(London: Parker and Son).—Dr. Whately, 
taking advantage of the discussion going on re- 
lative to a revised translation of the Scriptures, 
seeks to impress upon his clergy the importance 
of that solemn question in the Ordination Ser- 
vice, “ Are you determined to instruct the people 
out of the Holy Scriptures ?” Instruction in the 
Scriptures is what the people have a right to 
demand from every minister of the Church of 
England. It was because this instruction was 
withheld from them that the Church of England 
was so reformed as to become in a great measure 
the antagonist of the Church of Rome, which, 
instead of teaching from the Scriptures, had got 
to teach the people almost entirely from tra- 
dition. But there are various ways in which 
this Scripture teaching may be made still more 
effective among us than it has been hitherto; and 
it is to point out some of these that the Arch- 
bishop has taken up his pen. The two principal 
things that he recommends are—first, that the 
clergy should pay greater attention to the ex- 
plaining of obsolete or nearly obsolete words, 
such as “ Publican,” ‘ Lawyer,” “ Prevent,” 
“ Conversation,” “ Convenient,” “ Lively,” “ Pas- 
sion,” ‘“ Incomprehensible,” and a great many 
others. And secondly, 

We should remember that even if a version should 
be produced that should be not only altogether 
perfect, but also admitted by all to be perfect, 
this would not supersede the necessity of expla- 
nation. There are, indeed, passages which have now 
| some obscurity, and which would be rendered per- 
| fectly clear by an altered rendering ; but many would 
still need explanation. 
whatever book, it will often be important to point 
out that some words, different in the original, are 
| rendered by the same in our language; and, vice 
versd, different translations of the same word will 
often be found. 
out to the reader, in order to convey to him more 
| fully the force of the original. 

In the latter category the writer instances the 
words “hell” and “ priest ;” and observes that— 

One of the worst corruptions of Christianitv—the 
converting of the Christian minister under the Gospel 
dispensation into a “ sacrificing or sacerdotal priest” 
(answering to the Levitical)—is fostered by the am- 
biguity of a word. Throughout our English Bible 





“ priest” is invariably the rendering of Hiereus, the 


sacrificing priest ; while in the Prayer-book the same 
word invariably answers to Presbyteros (from which, 
indeed, it is formed) and which is in our Bible 
always rendered “elder.” 

Sut it is not merely these word explanations 
that have to be attended to. 

In a book written in a distant age and country there 
will be many allusions to customs and to places, and 
to events, which were familiarly known even to the 


unlearned among the original readers, which can only | 


be understood (and that sometimes but imperfectly) 
by diligent research. For these reasons, then, there 
must always be, under any circumstances, a 
need of explanations of Scripture to the people; and, 
as matters actually stand, a double need. 

For the rest, Dr. Whately counsels his clergy 
to be diligent in reading the original text of the 
sacred Scriptures, and not to be deterred by the 
charge of pedantry from referring to the original 
| in their explanations to the people; and, above 
all, never to attempt to represent our English 
version, or, indeed, any version, as perfect. With 
respect to the proposed revision of our translation, 
the Archbishop is in favour of it to a certain 
extent, while he deprecates any attempt to pro- 


| duce anew version. He would not have the 
language modernised, “except in those few 


instances where the partial obsoleteness of certain 


words causes obscurity or mistake as to the 
sense.” Nor would he have any “changes made 


respecting which there could be differences of 


opinion among persons entitled to respect. But 
some points there are,” he adds, “on which it 
seems impossible that any doubt could (in the 
present day) exist, and in which, accordingly, 
changes might be -introduced without offending 
| or alarming any reasonable person; changes very 


By | 


For, in any translation, of 


And this it will be desirable to point | 





small indeed in amount and in absolute magni- 
tude, but not of small advantage.” Such an 
opinion coming from such a source will, we hope, 
be treated with the respect it properly deserves. 

Natural theology and the Bible are discussed in 
The Philosophy of the Bible ; or, the Union between 
Philosophy and Faith. By the Rev. J. Wuyte 
Maier, M.A. (Edinburgh: Hogg).—Writers on 
natural theology usually confine themselves to 
the inquiry into the existence and attributes of a 
Supreme Being. Mr. Mailler, however, is of opinion 
| that the inquiry may be carried still further; and 
his “ present endeavour is to advance the inquiry 
into the nature of the divine moral government 
and the doctrines of redemption, and to show that 
philosophy by argument may confirm these vital 
| parts of the Christian religion in the same manner 
| as it establishes those more general truths regard- 
ing the Divine Being.” In accomplishing his 
task, Mr. Mailler shows considerable ability and a 
wide acquaintance with the labours of his prede- 
cessors. There are weak points in some of his 
arguments, neither will all his assertions bear 
sifting. Take, for instance, the following: 

Mr. Foxton refers to men prepared to die, in attes- 

tation of their belief of the wildest superstition. This 
is a statement as wild as superstition itself, for the 
examples, asserted to be so numerous, of martyrdom 
for purely religious tenets, apart from civil interests, 
are not on record; and, except in the case of Chris- 
tianity, no man was ever called on to seal his religious 
belief with his blood.” 
Surely our author must have been nodding wher 
he penned this—or shall we remind him of such 
persons as Socrates and Hypatia, of the seven 
sons and their mother in the book of Maccabees, 
and more recently (although the juxta-position is 
rather startling) of Joe Smith and his brother— 
all of whom sealed their religious belief with their 
blood, without being Christians ? 

Christianity the Logic of Creation. By Henry 
James (London: White).—The author of this: 
work quarrels with almost every one but Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg. He, and he only, according to 
| Mr. James, understood the true bearing of reve- 
| lation, or had any true insight into the spiritual! 
world. What is called orthodox Christianity is 
|} only a dull, lifeless thing, in comparison with 
| the truths propounded by the Swedish mystic. 
Even Proudhon meets with more favour at his 
| hands than the people called Evangelicals. Of 
| the latter he writes : 

Evangelical religion, as it is called, quasi lucus a 

non lucendo, mons a non movendo, is such a religion as 
| is fitly piped by the east wind—a religion which cuts 
| across the nerves of the soul like a knife, which chills 
| all the best sympathies of the heart, and ends by 
freezing its followers stiff in the shallows of their own 
selfishness. 

The following passage, however, will show 
how little Mr. James is himself to be trusted as 
| a “Ductor perplexorum :” 

The mass of people believe that creation took placs 
“once upon a time,” somewhere in Asia probably, 
and was complete on the instant by the exertion 
| of physical energy on the part of the Creator. They 
suppose that some six thousand years ago, more or 
less, man was effectively created, and that his entire 
subsequent history consequently has been little better 
than a vigorous and unaccountable kicking up of his 
heels in his Creator’s face. The abject childishness 
of this conception fails to strike them only because 
the application of reason to sacred subjects has been 
| so effectually discouraged by the clergy, that our 
| popular intellectual stomach has grown indurated and 

ostrich-like, stowing away all manner of innutritious 
| corkscrews, jack-knives, and rusty nails, which may 
| be presented to it by its lawful purveyors, as if they 

were so much reasonable and delectable diet. In- 

deed, if you commit yourself to the orthodox concep- 
; tion of the Divine name, you have no right to de- 
nounce such a diet as unreasonable. A faith fall of 
revolting difficulties is a logical necessity of the or 
thodox conscience. 

We know a faith full of still more revolting 
difficulties—a faith in the absurd visions of 
Swedenborg, a faith professed by only a very 
small minority of the human family—so. small 
that it would become its members to show at 
least some modesty in their pretensions; and 
we would therefore strongly advise Mr. James, 
when he next comes before the public, to show 
less arrogance, vulgarity, and irreverence, and 
more charity and common sense than are to be 
found in his present publication. ; 

In religious biography we have The Religion of 
the Heart, as exemplified in the Life and Writings 
of John Bowdler, late of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. Edited by his surviving brother, 
Cuartes Bowpier (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black); and Life of John Kitto, D.D., FSA. 
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By Joun Eapiz, D.D. (Edinburgh: Oliphant | thropist, but the general reader, since it abounds [ “ Scientific Library,” is founded upon the well- 


and Sons).—It is rather late to publish a bio- 
graphy of Mr. John Bowdler, who died as long 
ago as the year 1815; but, in fact, there was a 
memoir of him published some years ago, pre- 
fixed to his “ Remains in prose and verse,” and 
it is because that was felt to be very meagre and 
imperfect that his brother has put forth the pre- 
sent more extended notice of him. 
gether, therefore, a labour of love and affection 
on the part of the editor—one likely to interest 
the still surviving friends of the deceased, but 
not calculated to occupy the attention of the 
general public. All that need be said of him 
here is that he was one of the lay leaders of 
what is called the Evangelical party—by some 
nick-named the “Clapham Sect;” and that he 
was avery amiable man and tolerable lawyer, 
with some slight pretensions to literature. It 
was not he, however—we must say it to his 
eredit—that Bowdlerised Shakspere. It was 
another member of the Bowdler family. The 
editor of the present work adopts the Evangelical 
views of John Bowdler, in contradistinction to 
those of his elder brother, who died last year—of 
whom we are told in a significant note, that “a 
commendatory notice of him as a High-Church- 
man has recently appeared in the Tractarian 
journals.” 

The new life of Dr. Kitto will tend still further 


Tt is alto- | 


in anecdote and curious information. 
Life in Israel; or, Portraitures of Debrew Cha- 
racter. By Maria 


|—Is aseries of tales, illustrative of Israelitish 
history, taken respectively from the Pilgrimage 
in the Wilderness, the reign of Solomon, and the 
Captivity. ‘It has been the object of the writer 


stantial character, which may serve to unfold 
some of the prominent eras of Biblical history, 
and to invest with a new interest the reading of 
the Bible. The characters employed are of three 
classes : those of sacred history, of profane history, 
and of imagination.” This was an ambitious un- 
dertaking, but the authoress has come well out 


being skilled to profit by the researches of our 
best travellers and historians. 





EDUCATION. 


The Accidence of German Grammar. By Dr. H. 
Sternmetz, Teacher of the German Language 
at Cheam School. London: Nutt. 1857. 

EVEN in first-class schools the study of German 

has been hitherto 

While children of tender years are taught to 








to illustrate the character of that extraordinary 
man. It has not been published in any rivalry | 


lish, the mysteries of German are usually reserved 


T. Ricuarps, Author of 
| “ Life in Judea.” (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) | 


to supply parallel details of local and circum- | 


of it, having not only a lively imagination, but | 


unaccountably neglected. | 


read French before they can fluently read Eng- | 


known “Handbook of Art-Chemistry,” by Dr. 
| Bolley, adapted to the present state of know- 
| ledge and to English requirements by Dr. Paul, 
late principal assistant at Mr. Graham’s Chemical 
| Laboratories. It is a practical book, describing 
| the various processes most minutely, and must 
| be invaluable to all who are engaged in chemical 
| analysis, whether professionally or as amateurs. 
The text is illustrated by woodcuts. 








How to Work with the Microscope: a Course of 
Lectures. By Lionet L. Beare. London: 
Churchill. 

TueEseE lectures are valuable, because they are 

| thoroughly practical. They minutely describe 

in familiar language the uses of the microscope, 
and how to use it. To the instructions are 

; appended a series of Tables for practising the 

glass and manipulation, in which the rules ex- 

plained at length in the lectures are stated 
briefly, and a list of the apparatus required in 
microscopical investigation. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Natural History of Pliny. Translated by 
Joun Bostock and H. T. Rivey. Vol. VI. 
London: Bohn. 

Tuts completes the translation of Pliny’s Natural 

History for Bohn’s “ Classical Library,” in six 

| volumes. 








of the excellent publication by Mr. Ryland, but | for a select number of the older pupils. At last, 
in concert with the publishers of that work—new | however, mammas on the Rhine and papas in the 
materials having come to light, and the whole of | Oberland are beginning to discover that collo- 
Dr. Kitto’s manuscripts having been confided to | quial German is as indispensable as colloquial 


Dr. Eadie by the family of the deceased; thus | French. In literary wealth the two languages 
will not for a moment bear comparison; and, 


moreover, in the now universal study ‘of words,” 
and of “English past and present,” the know- 
ledge of German is found to be as essential as 
that of Latin itself. Schoolmasters are at last 
slowly beginning to apprehend the existence of a 
growing popular appreciation of the noblest of 
modern languages; and, in consequence, the 
study of its rudiments is less exceptional, and is 
commenced at an earlier age than was the case a 
few years since. All hitherto-existing grammars 
are, however, adapted for pupils in their teens— 
they are abstract and analytical in form and 
structure, and are thus beyond the capacity of 
the very young, who, rapidly as they learn by 
instance and example, are hopelessly bewildered 
by those concise generalizations which are suited 
to the enlarged powers of adults. 

In the little book before us, Dr. Steinmetz has 


supplying him with numerous new incidents, 
extracts, and illustrations of character. The 
best recommendation that we can give of the 
present work will be in the commencing words of 
the preface:— 

How a brave spirit may not only conquer obstacles, 
but climb by means of them to unrivalled eminence 
and usefulness ; how a mysterious Providence origi- 
nated a hard and healthful discipline, and by it 
wrought out its own benignant purposes ; how deaf- 
hess, privations, and disappointments could not 
“ choke the life from out ” a tender and manly heart; 
how the love of literature fed itself amidst rags and 
wretchedness, and ultimately realised its boldest 
dreams; and what perseverance, armed with courage 
and leaning on faith, can achieve may be learned 
from the following biography. 

Dr. Kitto, as most of our readers are aware, 
had intended to write his own memoirs—a pro- 
ject concerning which he wrote to a friend: 
“Perhaps there is sufficient of interest, I had 
almost said romance, in my past life, to render 
the narrative of it attractive to the many; and it 
will be my business to employ that attraction as 
I best can, for the glory of my master’s name, 
and the real welfare of my readers.” This de- 
sign, however, was not executed. He died at the 
comparatively early age of fifty, but not without 
leaving behind him ample iaterials for convey- 
ing a record of his life; and of these Dr. Eadie 
has made so skilful a use, by allowing Kitto, 
whenever it is possible, to tell his own tale, that 
the present work comes before us with very much 
of the charm of an autobiography. 

In connection with the life of Dr. Kitto, we 
may mention The Land of Silence and the Land of 
Darkness. By the Rev. B. G. Jonns, Chaplain 
of the Blind School, St. George’s Fields. (Lon- 


judiciously illustrated by examples every phase of 
declension and conjugation. The combined de- 
clension of pronoun, adjective, and substantive, 


which puzzles so many who are otherwise fair | 


German scholars, is here so clearly set forth, and | 


so abundantly illustrated, as to remove all diffi- 
culty. In fine, we can confidently recommend 


this Accidence as better adapted to the wants of | verify the information so gathered. 
young children thanany other we have yet met with. | 





| 
| 


A New and Complete Course, Theoretical and | 
Practical, of strictly graduated Grammatical | 
and Idiomatic Studies of the French Language. 
By Auguste AIGRE DE CHaRENTE. London: 
Longmans. 1857. 

Tuts is, perhaps, the best manual to put into the | 

hands of a beginner, because it is the most com- 


} 


| prospect of a rude abundance. 
ably supplied this want. He has copiously and | 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


| Travels in the Free States of Central America, Ni- 
caragua, Honduras, and San Salvador. By Dr. 
CarL SCHERZER. 2 vols. London: Longman 
|} and Co. 

Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines in 1857; 
with Notes on the Overland Route from Australia, 
| vid Suez. By Wm. Wesreartu. London: 
| Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ir seems thas Dr. Scherzer and Dr. Moritz Wag- 
| ner travelled together through Central America; 
but the latter, being the most scientific man of 
| the two, it was thought best that he should devote 
| himself entirely to the learned parts of the subject, 
| and produce them as a separate work, leaving to his 
companion the more popular business of relating 
| their adventures. Dr. Scherzen states that his 
| object has been, in addition to a faithful account 
| of what he saw, to point out the advantages 
| offered to emigrants by the magnificent countries 
| he traversed, and to tempt the poorer class of his 
} countrymen to resort thither, with the sure 
His route lay 
through Nicaragua, Tegucigalpa, the Silver Mines, 
and the Honduras, inclnding Comayagua, Gracias 


| a Dios, and Talcua, San Salvador, and Guatemala. 
| Like most Germans, Dr. Scherzer is extremely 


laborious in the collection of facts. He is not 
content with merely using his eyes; wherever he 
goes he makes eager inquiries from all who can 
give him information, and he spares no pains to 
We shall 
select for the amusement of our readers, and for 
exhibiting the author’s best manner, some of the 
less learned passages. 

At Gracias de Dios he met 

A PROCESSION, 

Before my departure from Gracias, I saw a curious 

procession. It seems the custom prevails here, when 


| a priest administers the last sacrament to a dying 


man, for the whole population to accompany it in 





don: Longmans.)—This publication consists of | plete. The student who has this needs not to 
two essays, reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, | provide himself with any other book until he has 
with considerable alterations and additions. It | made very great progress in his studies; and it 
furnishes a vast deal of highly interesting in- | has also this advantage over all the elementary 


| solemn procession, with burning tapers and loud 
prayers. Even the night before, I had noticed an 
| uncommon excitement about the place. The women 
| were looking out their finest clothes, the men such as 
were least dirty, and wherever you went you heard 


formation relative to our poor deaf and dumb, | treatises which we have met with—it takes cog- 
and blind fellow-creatures. One main object of | 
the former of the two essays was to “show the | 
advantage of teaching the deaf and dumb to rely | 
as far as possible, on what is termed ‘reading | 
from the lips,’ as well as the cruelty and injustice | 
of rendering their life of silent isolation more | 
absolute and degraded by the sole use of mimic | 
signs and gesticulations.” That it is quite pos- 
sible to teach this “reading from the lips,” the | 
author shows by a striking illustration, which it 
would be too long for us to introduce here. Of 
the condition of the blind, the author is still more 
competent to speak. ‘There are thirty thousand 
such among the thirty millions of Queen 
Victoria’s subjects; and whoever wishes to know 
something, upon good authority, relative to their 
Statistics, idiosyncrasies, and the means taken 
for ameliorating their condition, will do well to 
consult Mr. Johns's little work. It is one that 
will interest not only the Christian philan- 





| talk of the Viatico. In a place where existence is so 


nisance of those idioms in the English and 
French which we term Anglicisms and Galli- | 
cisms, teaching not only the precise meaning of | 
the idiom, but how to render idiom into idiom. | 
The work is divided into four parts—Pronun- | 
ciation and Accidence, French and English 
Syntax Compared, Gallicisms and Anglicisms, | 
and a Syntax of Construction. Compact in | 
form, well digested and easy to use, we expect 
that this Course will be popular, especially among | 
those candidates for Civil Service Examination 
who are seeking an easy and trustworthy guide | 
into the French language. 





SCIENCE. 
Manual of Technical Analysis. By Bensamin H. | 
Paut. London: Bohn. 


| Tans volume, which has been added to Bohn’s | 





poor and monotonous, even this melancholy act of 
administering the Viaticum, appears to make a wel- 
come change in the stereotyped dreariness of daily 
life. Towards nine o’clock on the following morning 
the procession moved slowly out of the church, to- 
wards the house of the dying person, and the whole 
ceremony lasted several hours, and was most nume- 
rously attended; but I did not the whole time see 
the smallest symptoms of emotion on the faces even 


| of the women. 


Gaiety is a characteristic of the population of 

the Honduras. Here is 
A PIC-NIC AT SANTA ROSA. 

The opuldent inhabitants of Santa Rosa are mostly 
emigrants from Spain, who retain their European 
modes of life, and exercise generous hospitality to- 
wards strangers. Nowhere else in Central America 
have I met such theerful, easy, and courteous man- 
ners; a few days sufficed to make me feel among 
them like a member of their family. On the morning 
after my arrival, as I have said, the report of Guar- 











































































































































| is a most ample and varied supply. 
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ume - is : rachnaeianaienn 
F 
( | g i m of counted, and they were acc ompanied all the time by | 
I holl hander and @etonations, as if a tremendous | 
W | h the earth. People now 
1 yu their property, and sought 
t vy to save r ii th the continual oseil- 
’ t! ] of th nd in all directions, rents and 
) ns were opening on if, 80 that no one knew 
I it: rt not tl ext moment yawn beneath 
their feet and er lph every living soul. Aftereverv 
ople changed their 
' . con- saints tl were in- 
1 not hear, or could 
fruit I the subterranean artil- 
t \ i forth its fearful salvos with 
immediate 1 wards one o'clock in the morn- | 
f tly the turn can es came climbing over the 
8 M und he gave us a vi d to inquire after me, as 
g, a 1a k a hearty he then proposed to me 
ight 7 tl to take a walk through the town by moonlight. We 
10u i Wh took the direction of the market-place, where the 
é " cathedral stood; and, from what I saw, I can truly 
( the t sav that the whole city was destroyed, for I did not 
1 | irs see a single house uninjured. Those that were not 
t vw lving in ruins had so many rents, and damages of 
38 g 1 tl various kinds, as to be quite uninhabitable, The 
a cathedral—an elegant, rather than imposing, build- 
| i ing—had escaped with less damage than many other 
1 most | lan ch hes: but the clock-tower had fallen, the portal 
é y gore was lying in fragments, and the walls were gaping 
ith of i s. I have beheld many | open in two or three places. The interior of the Fran- 
inder s I n one of 1 jisitely | cisean convent, the door of which stood wide open, pre- 
iceful b y \s $ usk the gay | sented asad picture of desolation. So many stones 
npany ret l to t V jovial Padre, | had fallen from the roof, and such large portions of the 
itar A I 4 procession— | walls, that most of the altars lay scattered in frag- 
1 themsely ; partments | ments, or were covered with rubbish; several of the 
E —— famil stivities were kept | colossal figures of saints had fallen from their niches, 
» a late hour of f the « and lay with their finery all covered with dust and 
l " y v 3 stones; but the people, who the day before had been 
y was ught that | bearing them about in triumph, now did not trouble 
y might | un themselves any more about them: everybody was 
Our trave 1aving desired to feel an earth- | occuy ied in saving his life, or, if possible, his most 
1ake, witnessed a more terrible one than he had valuable possessions. Of the new University build- 
shed i It was at San Salvad Ings only one wing was left standing: it was the one 
containing the clock-tower, and in this the clock was 
eee. AT EARTHQUAKE, still going on, regularly striking the hours. The roof 
Immediately after nine o’clock, however, a shock of the Episcopal Palace had fallen in, and some stones 
pte Violent than the strongest felt on the | haq struck the sacred head of the bishop with no 
Good Fr I 8s unwell with a slight feve more ceremony than had been shown towards our 
ee ae but was awakened by | ofan pates, though this bishop was Don Tomaso 
Rae, © walls felt in, many houses were rent, | gajqana, aman most justly held in high repute for 
tale see ting of my room feu, striking Me | the excellence of his life. Much injury had also been 
1th 1 face, and for some minutes blinding sustained by the President of the republic, Senor 
with the dust. I sprang from my b 1 an 1 grape l | Du pnas. who was originally a monk, but afterwards 
7 wey 50, § 1TH, BDAUCS ‘ed; | 9 lawyer and a statesman, and perhaps the man of the 
a? ray bys 4 Phar thi d in > greatest capacity in the whole country. The streets 
2 legs tee ) the cour We were empty and desolate, and we had to scramble 
oo bitants of ti over heaps of ruins to get through them: not a crea- 
Foaming. iter a few mo nts had ¢ ture was to be seen but a few sentinels, and in the 
f f ne I t over the i irig : interior of the houses also there reigned the stillness 
SAG ARS tals ut their previous cons wURIaen of the grave. Even in the broadest streets the people 
nd satel gil oO ‘ ore? actually did not think themselves safe, and rich and poor 
i Npldiagh, Whee aap t, atter t *MuUCh |) were huddled together indiscriminately in the great 
spepeteginn 7 - the pre- | square, praying, singing, and screaming whenever a 
SAO, © ull tl ng their beds | new shock startled them with its terrible explosion ; 
ieee Goes ‘ced under but, fortunately, in the midst of all this, the new 
date & 1 of COM- | President, Don José Maria San Martin, showed 
pee ap hs ¢ bre : nd I ‘ much presence of mind, and gave his orders for the 
, ss \) tor, who. preservation of property with much composure. 
m ni xt o mine, t! ther uid “ At the corner of the Cathedral we met the Augustine 
' $e < ; k persillke ae monk, Don Estevan Castillo, a member of a family 
a a oe a decayed, and 1 of distinction here, and a highly valued friend of my 
essary to be careft My hi usemates then went | own, He was one of the most intellectually-gifted 
RN SRE: TOR though suey men I have ever known in Central America, with a 
%. Open RSDMEe wa S000 appetit fervent love of knowledge, though much given to ab- 
sia : . er feast, the conversat stract metaphysical speculation, and delighting to try 
turning, of course, almost exclusively upon the | his strength on those great mysteries of existence 
ROE. [lay gazing u into the night sky, 1 which have puzzled the thinkers of all ages to little 
$ at all inclined to sleep. TI ty had be ‘S| purpose. Our last conversation on the seemingly 
ssa d m, the thermometer at noon, showing | blind sway of the powers of Nature was strangely in 
sheen leach Memaicoatit gids i iak by ( h )lay | coincidence with the scene now surrounding us; and 
we Phe Mon shes MOON, Diy tsed avout | T believe he was thinking of that as he pressed my 
eee ote - a th eye’ ly throug! hand, when we met, without speaking, All the 
a i : sphere. A tscattered | hicher clergy had taken flight; but he was going 
GhOUGsOr't ud Stratus lay motionless | about, accompanied by some stout men, to dig out 
wanws wal here was nothing | people buried in the ruins; and, by break of day he 
ae ‘portend: ans t thirty | had got ont several hundreds of bodies, but all dead ; 
inutes past t . that laid | and probably, but for the previous warning shock, the 
city of San _It began with a | destruction would have been much greater. The pre- 
; meekoan = ape Pangertise, Say ul : by asub- | sent writer, among others, would certainly, but for 
NEES SCARS ANG this moment, and the thunder | them, not have been at this moment alive to tell of 
~ hile che hy. a tinued for ten or twelve seconds, | the earthquake. 
whtie the crash ar Dp yf fallin wilding re : 
blinding cloud of dust aros ‘ough which were heard | @ngth. We turn now to Mr. Westgarth’s 
shrieks and suppli ¥ the fivine peovle Victoria and the Gold Mines, whose value consists 
tissima ! other saints: and | in its being the latest account of the colony, 
Z) th nd-voi is, which | Which is daily developing itself, and which, there- 
was heard plaii ly, through the r noises, at the | fore, would demand a new historian every year. 
distance of a mile and a from the town, by a Mr. Westgarth purposely avoids reference to 
: airy I a Se — - n I was Aer the past of the colony; he seeks only to illustrate 
call ink , in t] Ola % Pe 6 - the present, and suggest the fusure. He shall, 
leat Char ware visible enemies al flesh a ‘a bl od with however, sp ak for himself. We will say only 
whom people had to contend: but here were un- | -@at it is the best, because the latest, book on the 
known, terri incalculable powers at work, of whose subject. Here is an interesting fact:—- 


nature they had or 
went on, someti 


The shocks 
r, sometimes weaker, and 


lv the vaguest idea. 
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with very brief intervals, until, by the evening of 
Easter Monday, 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE AT THE DIGGINGS. 
The quietness of the diggings on a Sunday is 
striking. There seems a general agreement to cease 


one hundred and twenty had been | from the usual occupation; consequently, it is ex- 
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tremely rare to find any party engaged in actual 
mining on that day. But it mav be easily understood 








that, situated as the miners are, they have few 
resources to fall back upon for emplovment of mind 
or body during that period of rest. Many thousand 


are brought together, separated at once from the com- 
forts and restraining influences of a home and family, 
and pursuing a vocation of a speculative and irregular 
character. It is not surprising that the clergymen 
should complain of a thin attendance and an uncer- 
tain flock. We observed some games in process, and 
a crowd looking on; many were chopping wood, or 
performing little duties about their tents. The pipe 
and cigar seemed a great resource. Most were well- 
dressed, and many women and children were walking 
about or sitting at the entrances of tents. Bills were 
posted on the gum-trees along the road, intimating 
that the clergyman of some particular sect would 
preach that day, and giving the hour and place. The 
churches were commonly made of canvass; but we 
observed that one, the Episcopalian, was a wooden 
structure, and of a design whose single merit seemed 
to be that of originality, We also remarked one of 
stone that was being built in the township, and 


| belonging to the Wesleyans. 


These are 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 

We found here a local newspaper, of course at war 
with the authorities, local and general; and we 
amused ourselves with the viclent style of the 
“leaders.” A newspaper is now published at each of 
the principal gold-fields, and is the means of diffusing 
much information as to the nature and progress of 
mining. In matters affecting the rights and the 
wrongs of the miners, all the statements are not of 
course to be taken for truth. We received the Mel- 
bourne and Geelong papers on the day of publication 
—the latter, in fact, but little after mid-day; which 
we considered creditable in the absence of railroads, 
and with a very poor and partial substitute of com- 
mon highways. These exploits, however, were not 
the doings of the post—her Majesty’s mails generally 
lumbering behind every one else’s—but of private 
conveyance companies, amongst which some of our 
new American colonists were conspicuous. Cobb and 
Co., whether the name be a genuine appellation or 
only a handy abbreviation of Yankee commerce, 
takes the position in Victoria of the Pickfords, Bian- 
conis, and Croalls of the old country. 

Again: 

Where every one feels the interest to read, and has 
the means to buy a newspaper, the press is a flourish- 
ing institution. The institution in a general sense, 
however, is more flourishing than its component 
members ; for newspaper property, in the individual 
meaning, is most precarious. The newspaper must 
take its colour from its customers. The rough social 
aspects of a colony are reflected in its press. The 
refined edge of a home newspaper article is here a 
style no better than the rounded back of the razor, 
which draws no blood and leaves the public trans- 
gressor unscathed; so at him again, and flay him, 
dead or alive. Personality has been the great fault of 
the colonial press everywhere. But improvement is 
already evident at Melbourne, and in Sydney the 
press has attained a literary status that may even 
satisfy the imperial standard. The literature of the 
colony has as yet adventured upon little beyond those 
stirring subjects of the day that pertain to newspaper 
and other periodical reading. Of this, however, there 
To the already 
crowded table of the colonial news- room the addition 
of yet another broadsheet is an oft-repeated announce- 
ment. It tells of some rival ‘ daily,” emanating from 
an established and expanding township, or of a new 
creation in the auriferous wilderness, whose name and 
existence are perhaps unknown to many until they 
learn of both in the pages of its newspaper. Three 
large daily papers are published in Melbourne, besides 
many weekly and other publications. One of these 
daily prints, the Argus, exhibits in its many and 
closely-printed advertising columns an appearance 
that is, perhaps, inferior only to the great Zimes in 
the British newspaper-world. Geelong has a daily 
paper, as also the gold-fields’ town of Beechworth; 
while the other important towns of Ballarat and 
Sandhurst have each two daily issues. Other places 
possess newspapers published at wider intervals. In 
all, there were upwards of forty such publications at 
the beginning of the present year. 

This description of the manners of the people 
is certainly not attractive:— 

SOCIETY IN VICTORIA, 

The utilitarian leaven seems unfavourable to the 
arts of well-bred life. As social intercourse has not 
the exclusiveness, so neither has it the polish of home. 
Distinguishing manners are here less closely allied 
to prominent public usefulness. The tradesman or 
mechanic who commands a position in the Colonial 
Legislature must needs have free entrance to the 
colonial drawing-room, although not calculated to 
shine in such a scene, as he tries his balance upon the 
razor-edge of its’ unaccustomed proprieties, One 
would prefer to see the utility and the elegance in 
combination. No help for it, however, that those 
well-mannered youths who dance to such perfection, 
those collegians who read Greek and speak Latin, 
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will yet study far less of the land they live in than 
of other subjec 7 poumpesationgty unit _ te an They 
are not destined, therefore, to lead the here: and 
indeed, if the ¢ rantry ind its progre ided on 
them, I fear there would be but a b ry to tell 
about either. A colony - not comm plac 
saving mone People | it und Y 
it or lose it with a lik lightly 
go. The credit System in busine i 1S irly 
universal, scatters freely the means and resources of 
peeprons Shrouges the community. The mass moves 
on briskly, but many a blow falls upon individual 
members. This is just the state of things to encou- 


rage a liberality, both in business and in private life, 
that shares alike the charm of generosity and the 
fault of profusion, and endangers the safety 

one’s own property and that which others intrust to 
colonial agency. Jn this state of things the mercan- 
tile and trading world, where the operations of indi- 
viduals ever tend to run ahead of their capital and 
resources, is characterised by many chequered scenes 
of gains and losses. There is, as compared with the 
steadier course of home industry, a large amount of 
commercial insolvency; but, at the same time, as the 
unfortunate of to-day is often the successful of to- 
morrow, so it is a pleasant feature that the deticiencies 
of the past are frequently made good from this sub- 
sequent success, 


Soldie Yr, or Military 
West. By Lieut.- 

ALEXANDER, Kont., 
Hurst and _ Blackett. 


Passages in the Life of a 
Service in the East and 
Colonel Sir James E. 
K.C.L.S. London : 
1857. 

THESE two volumes afford some pleasant reading. 

They contain the narrative of personal adven- 

tures, told in a simple, manly, soldierly style— 

the style of a man who unaffectedly relates what 
he has done. and what he has witnessed in the 
course of an adventurous career. 

During the earlier part of his military life, Sir 
James Alexander was quartered in Canada, and 
we have consequently some interesting sketches 
of that country, its people, and some exciting 
episodes which took place during Sir James’s 
residence among them. The Montreal riots in 
1849 figure largely among these. We oe a 
description of the attack upon the House ae 
sembly, which ended in the destruction of that 
edifice by fire. 

The missiles came, at first, from the front of the 
building; but presently they came from the back 
also, till very little glass was left in the windows. 
There was a short cessation in the attack, and several 
of the members again entered the 


house 


from the 


lobbies; but the stones were again thrown, and fell 
in the centre of the hall, through the shattered win- 


dows; then a ery was raised from the ] 
the building—‘‘ They come!” and the 
clerks there, rushing across the hal! 

the opposite end. A dozen persons now entered 
Hall of Assembly from the libr: ary end, armed 


library end of 


mer 





disappeare 





sticks; one of them, a man with a bréken nose 
walked up the steps, and, seating himself in the 


speaker's chair, said, in Cromwellian style, and wav- 
ing his hand, “I dissolve this House!” The others 
then commenced the work of destruction: the papers 
were struck off the members’ desks into the middle of 





the floor with sticks; some tore up the | and 
hurled them also into the middle of th. Ist 
others threw their sticks at the chandelic be 


lights on the walls, and demolished them. 


During these riots Lord Elgin was attacked by 
the mob, and, upan more than one occasion, nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. The exciting « 
of these tumults was the Indemnity Bill, which 
was toindeninify all losses during the late rebellion, 
whether incurred by rebels or not. Those who 
had been loyal very natur ally objected to the im- 
position of a general tax fur any such p urpose. 

Among the many other persons with w 
Sir James met in Canada, were the not orious 
Barnum and Mr. Gough, the temperance lecturer 
Of the former he gives a ‘short deser iption: 


iuse 


hom 


We had the well-known Barnum at Montreal, with 
Tom Thumb and a menagerie of wild beasts; he also 
lectured on temperance and the Maine Li iquor Law. A 
specimen of his style may be given. Heis a 
ticut man ; in appearance he is tall and robust, with a 
round head, square face, t 
severe expression, hair 


Connec- 





short nose, an intelligs 


not lanky, 





but cut ev 


round the head. Coming forwar to the front of the 
platform, “in a genteel suit of blac ok: and holding his 


hands together with his fingers touching, he said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to be here to 
contribute a little mite to the cause of temperance. 

No doubt curiosity brings ms any here this evening; so 
would a trial for murder. If in your streets a man h ad 
robbed and murdered half a dozen citizens, there 
would bea great attendance to see him tried; however, 
whatever may be the motive of your coming here, I 
hope the result will be for good, thou gh at the mouth 
of him who exhibited Je nny Lind and Tom Thumb, 
the mermaid and the woolly horse.” 
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already inside, first hurled 


oks from the pews at the head of Gavazz 
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and _ th 1 attempted to storm the pulpit, is 

lofty, stands out rel the wall, and is ascended by 

ty in the rear. The design of the ri ioter 3 

se d to be to tear Gavazzi from the pulpit, and 

beat him to death with bludg 3 on the spot. He 
knew he was in great peril! 1 that the most str 

nt fforts were reqt t His 
muscular power and well-knit fram tood him now 
in good stead. Seizing t chai? v h stood in the 
pulpit, he struck down the first ri scended 
the stair, and he battled with this w 1 valiantly 

A illant s f artillery, ‘‘ Lawson” by name 

1 I ir f His ¢ Ss and L T T ead \ 1 

1g watch by some of his « ina seeing 

the fearfu dds musterir G ngt 
the rescne t into the pu with Gavazzi, and 
foucht by his side. His aid was very important; 
likewise that of Captain H , RA 1 Lieu- 
enant ble, REL I ( r wa Re } 
rasp, when he La st 1 l 
( t; till is assail ( ng up 
] is occupl in ) yw od 
‘ nd ti ' 
by | was 
yters 1 Gavaz noe 
fell fif if on t 

esca h ft fee 

hurt to th whi eC y wa 

ilso ¢ 1, th ! 11 

bruised. 

In 1853 Sir James visited New York, as one of 
the Canadian jurors at the Ex! tion held ther 
He gives some lively touches American free 
dom of, oF rather from, manners, not the least 
amusing ¢ whi th is a notice to tl ts at 
an | Falls 

Th inging, « 
while w: | 
made u ie tal 
chewing nd the ro 
shall be no st ppi ie \ iti al 
or taking anythi gf No 

rvant is allowed to t rties \ lady 
or gentleman in the dining-room. 

In the beginning of 1855 Sir James was 
ordered with his regiment to the seat of war in 
the Crimea, and he soon f 1 himself before th 
walls of he siege 
does not, ! rially from 
t! in 1a ly had to 
go throu tl 3 1 im 
lents are new, and will repay ] Sir 
James arrived in time to witness the unsuccess- 

lattempt uy the Redan, and rema 1 in th 

mea until the end of t! } 

Ni rth { t, il lgri ) 4 ad 
taining Observations m the Aq i fure and 
Climate of Canada, the United States, and the 
Tsland of Cuba. By Ronertr Russert Edin 

: 4 


burgh: Adam and Charles Bl 
As a book of reference upon the matters re 
to in the title, it would be i i 


} 
th ice of the work. 








import 





journe’ of. inquiry over United States of 
North hasten Canatia, Cuba, and contains 
a fund of most valuable informati is to the 
physical and social aspects of the « try, the 





agriculture, 


logical and meteorological features, slave and free 


products, mode of cultivation, geo- 





population ; indeed, everything which the emi- 
grant, the merchant, or the statesman would 


desire to know. The matter is well arranged, 
and is sufficiently illustrated, when necessary, ‘ 
| charts, diagrams, tables, &c. 


t very flattering 
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according to his the story si 
as a relief bet l 
pauses of tl t panorama this thor- 
artist unrolls b m. The it 1S- 
tralian life, w Howi he 
reader, are wove a plot of sii st con- 
struction, with just ¢ iough of incident t nnect 
together th script ns of men al things 


which it was the main purpose of the work to 
» materials of the plot are not 


Fitzpatrick, a 


convey. Tl 


One Sir Thomas Baronet, having 


been leprive 1 of his title and estates by the 
roguery of a relative who disputes his legiti- 
macy, goes with his family to Victoria. 1} 
there he is not safe ff the pursuit a machi- 
nations of his foe. Spies are placed upon him 
temptations beset him, all ki of arts ai i 
to lure him to destruction. Ho } conqt 





and ul sly triumphs over his enemy is 


them 


ie story, which, as w hav 







































servient to t exhi- 
s of sketches of Australian seenery 
! panners and characters of its inl . 
tants This M Howitt s accomplish th 
hisusualextr nary powers of description, espe- 
cially of thes inge pl 3 Ss th 
] gelta will not 1uch 
is being a vivid a il 1 
gold colony, l its singul 

Und he I Trees. By Caronine fi S 

London: L. Booth. 1857 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Plays and Poems. By Grorce H. Boxer. 
2 vols. Second Edition. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. London: Triibner and Co. 

Some books reach a second edition by very ques- 

tionable means—certainly not from intrinsic 

merit. Inthe crowded thoroughfares of life we 
often see a face decidedly unprepossessing, but 
somehow we are compelled to gaze upon it; it is 
always at our elbow; it peers at us in dreams 
from our ghostly bed-curtains. Soin like man- 
ner many a miserable book—the author pre- 
suming on cheap advertisements—swaggers in 
the royal robe of a second edition, and stares us 
out of countenance from the most abject of pro- 
vincial newspapers. On the other hand, there 
are books which we love to see, and cannot see 
teo often, multiplied. 
place this volume, Plays and Poems, by Mr. 

Boker. If we were to say that the plays contain 

some delightful passages, some exquisite touches 


ef pathos and imagination, we should be saying | 


what is strictly correct; but at the same time we 
should he circumscribing the merits of the 
author. Itis not that he excites the fancy by 
brief and beautiful passages that we wholly 
admire him, but because each particular play is 
a superstructure—a fabric built up with purpose, 
energy, and constructive talent. The characters 
also stand out with boldness. Very many of the 
plays contain the histrionic element, energy, in 
a degree remarkable in an age when maudlin 
sentimentality has taken the place of healthy 
manly activities. “Anne Boleyn,” not to men- 
tion others, would on the stage show the strong 
atruggles of the passions. Mr. Boker’s miscel- 
laneous poems are excellent—the sonnets espe- 
cially forceful; but we think he has shown his 
greatest strength of mind in the sustainment of 
his dramas, 





Rovenge ; or, Woman's Love: a Melodrama, in 
Five Acts. By GrorGe SrerHens, Esq. Co- 
penhagen: Iverson. London: J. R. Smith. 

WE frequently tolerate a poem of average worth, 

but not so a drama of ordinary merit; and the 

reason is obvious. A poem is more or less the 
expression of an individual idea, the exposition of 

a thought, the utterance of a fancy, peculiar to 

the writer. A drama is, or rather should be, a 

representation of life—not of the individual, but 

a series of individualities, acting on each other, 

controlling, mingling, opposing, and yet preserv- 

ing through all a strong distinctiveness. In a 

perfect drama a speech ought to denote the cha- 

racter—and does so in Shakspere—even without 
the name of the character. It is this oneness 
which makes the consummation and triumph of 
the whole. A poem may be only a modest appeal 
from self to the feelings of others; often it is only 
an honourable pastime; but a drama takeg a 
higher reach of art; it unveils nature in its mani- 
fold intricacies, it merges self in the wide ocean 
of actions. Edgar is as necessary as Lear him- 
self; he is the pivot on which many of the say- 
ings of the old king turns. Herein an ordinary 
writer would have confounded the two madmen, 
made the personality of one answer for both; but 
the delicate and difficult task of making the dis- 
tinction clear, no man who ever lived, save Shak- 
spere, could have accomplished. Where there are 
such delicate threads to handle we may expect 
failures; but this is hardly an excuse for 
fhe many dramas, so misnamed, which are 
yearly published, and which, strictly speaking, 
are merely descriptive poems, or something 
worse. The same objections which we have 
urged in general terms apply to Revenge, or 
Woman’s Love, in particular. We have perused 
it with some care, and have no hesitation in 
saying that it fails in the higher attributes of the 
drama. Looking at it in its secondary degree, 
honesty compels us to say that it is a failure 
also. Its style is decidedly bad. What are 
most worthy of commendation in connection with 
this drama are seventeen songs and chants, pub- 
lished separately. These, both words and music, 
have some good vocalisation and harmony. 
style of the author is particularly heavy, from an 
excessive use of compound words. 
wish for Mr. Stephens to observe how many com- 
pound words he can find in Goldsmith or any 





feet. We will present an example out of a vast 


number of such: 
Are these 
Cold cutting blasts the perfume-laden gales 
I ween'd should kiss my cheek? Is that dead ice-floor 
The flower-deck’d mead of happy Palestine ? 
All my strong air-castles—yon grim-flouting sprites, 
Yon rustling North-lights, elves banner-waving, torch- 
arm'd, 

Now crash and bren! 

Six separate times Night's lamp, 
The wide-flung bird-path’s sickly-flick’ring lighter, 
Hath the Angel-King new trimm'd with oil celestial 
Since—my good galley boarding, and down-hewing 
My truefast war-man—that damn’d Bare-serk crew 
Of Wikings, bay-boys, pirates, heathen hell-hounds, 
Me captive to this storm-beat scar-coast led, 
To savage Eric, his heart more stony still. 


These words are a portion of a soliloquy of 





Among such we must | 


Earl Edgar, captured and made a slave by Eric 
King of Sweden. We shall give another pas- 
sage, which, in addition to the ugly compounds, 
has the disadvantage of being wholly out of 
place and vague. It is the very opening words 
of the drama : 
Rowena—Nay, nurse, I cannot smile, e’en at shy bidding. 
Nurse—But talk not then so strangely to thyself. 
Rowena—Strangely! Strange ‘tis, this strangeness of 
my Edgar; 
Whence springs it? Some hidden foe his heart beguiling, 
It blights his fondness, each sweet soul-gush freezes.— 
Too quickly drooping, his first purest, tend’rest 
Affections die, and—telling of spheres of late 
One maze of heav’n-eyes—th’ sombre clouds athwart. 
Now shines but one sule orb, his marriage fealty 
So in our North the skate-shod Snow-King’s breath 
Nips and frost-veils each grove, late blooraing fairest, 
Till, mid pale skeleton trees—Nature’s own spectres 
Grimly gaunt—and cliffs, and that white death-pall 
Whose broad folds round a shivering world Air-Elves 
Weave with such noiseless shuttle, but one faint tone 
Speaks of past bird-song, th’ gloomy waste betrays 
But one faint smile—the needly pine’s dark verdure. 
Now, will anybody’s ordinary or even extra- 
ordinary experience say that a lady speaks to 
her nurse in such language?—that, feeling the 
sharp sting of a husband’s neglect, a wife has the 
heart to heap up metaphors until she seems 
doubtful how she shal extricate herself, and in- 
deed to our thinking does not extricate herself at 
all? If needed, we could amply bear out the 
justice of our remarks by extracts, but we have 
already done enough to perform a disagreeable 
duty. Under all circumstances, it is as painful 
for us to speak disparagingly of a book as it is a 
genuine pleasure to praise it. 





The Odes of Horace. Translated into English 
verse, with the original measures, by Ricuarp 
W. O'Brian, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dublin: Hodges an@d Co. London: Longman. 

At least half the translations extant are made 

with little intention of presenting the author in 

his entire individuality, the object being to show 
how glibly modern English versification ean talk. 

Some few others have a nobler object, being de- 

signed to show the mind of the foreigner through 

the high art to which our country has attained. 

Had Mr. O’Brian merely consulted the popular 

taste, or looked only te his translation in a mer- 

cantile spirit, he would not, in translating the 

“ Odes of Horace,” have preserved the original 

measures. Young ladies who have a horror of 

hard versification, may wish Horace to be trans- 
lated into the softest and most musical of English 
measure; but in this instance they will not be 
gratified. They will consign Mr. O’Brian, and 

Horace also, to unmerciful neglect, if for a single 

moment they think of the delicious melodies of 

Tom Moore, and compare with the following: 

TO LYDIA, 
I burn, if the wine’s boist’rous broil 

Should those shoulders of thine, bright as the morning, 

spoll; 
Or if coated the stripling, e’er 

T’ imprint marks that shall last upon thy lips, should dare. 
It is to the scholar in particular that Mr. 

O'Brian must look for any praise, or any encou- 

ragement of his labours. The translator admits 





The | 


the difficulty of his task, and at the same time 
throws a doubt on the desirability of that task 
when he asserts that his metrical translation, or, 
in other words, the presentment of Horace in his 
| original measures, is the first attempt of the kind. 
| It is fair to infer that there must have been 
sound and weighty reasons why all previous 
| translators of Horace have adapted themselves to 


We should | English measures, while the most popular of 


them, by Dr. Francis, are composed entirely in 
iambics. We have often thought that the 


other of our pure English poets. They are ugly | iambic is suited to the taste of our nation, no 


things to use at any time; but a free use of them 


—if using them at all can properly be termed | force of British character. 


measure so well representing the manliness and 
But in this particular 


free—makes the verse laboured, and even painful | case, in the translation of Horace, we have no 


to peruse. 


Going over them in the drama before | hesitation in saying that there are warmer mea- 
us is like trampling over sharp flints with naked | sures in which to Anglicise the emotions of the 











“ Venusian Bard.” If this little work be not 
popular, it ought to be so, for the care and re- 
search Mr. O'Brian has taken with it. If it have 
a small circulation, it will be from no want of 
skill and scholarship, from no inability to pre- 
sent the poet’s mental forms with accuracy, but 
from the translator having presented Horace in 
his original measures. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Account of the Musical Celebrations of St. 
Cecilia’s Day, in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. To which is appended 
a Collection of Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day. By 
Witiiam Henry Husk, Librarian to the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. London: Bell and Daldy. 
1857. 

As a personage, St. Cecilia is more than doubtful, 
and her martyrdom is a fact much disputed 
among the learned. One legend places it at 
Rome about the year 229; others in Sicily be- 
tween A.p.176 and 180. Her musical talent is 
an invention comparatively recent, for “The 
Golden Legend” (1290), which is the first book 
that makes mention of St. Cecilia, says nothing 
about her capabilities in that direction. “ Indeed 
(says Mr. Husk), it seems pretty clear that for a 
long period the Saint’s musical attainments 
formed a by no means conspicuous feature in her 
history. ... The early poets make but a very 
slight mention of Cecilia’s musieal skill... . It 
is also remarkable that, although very ancient 
pictorial representations of her exist, she is 
seldom shown with musical instruments previous 
to the commencement of the fifteenth century.” 

But in spite of this, nothing can now take away 
from St. Cecilia her martyr’s palm and her 
artistic crown. These sort of traditions, when 
once established, when once they are graven by 
the hand of Time upon the great tablets of 
humanity, are never effaced. Whether St. 
Cecilia ever lived or not, whether she was or was 
not the first Christian who ever used musical 
instruments to assist her prayers upwards to the 
skies, whether she be myth or reality, that myth 
(if myth it be) is clothed with a bedy, has re- 
eeived life from the imaginations of men, and all 
the criticism of human knowledge is powerless to 
put it to death. The genius of poets, a power 
which is truly creative, has given it at once, both 
existence and immortality, just as the Poet of 
Poets has made real existences of Juliet, Desde- 
mona, and Ariel. 

‘*But, whatever doubt or obscurity,” says Mr. 
Husk, “may exist as to the Saint’s musical ac- 
quirements, or when or how the patronage of 
music was first ascribed to her, it is certain that 
the custom of eelebrating her festival, or rather of 
celebrating on that day the praise of music by 
musical performances, has prevailed at different 
times in different countries.” It is the history of 
these Celebrations that the able librarian of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society has undertaken the 
task of writing, and well has he executed it. He 
has brought together into a concrete form the 
accounts of all the honours which this imaginary 
being has from time to time received; and whoso- 
ever for the fature wishes to make mention of the 
patron of musicians must consult Mr. Husk’s 
little volume. It is one of those works which 
survive the time of their production, and which 
men keep in their libraries for the sake of the 
interesting researches of whieh they are the 
fruit, and because they are written conscientiously 
and con amore. Monographs like these require 
great care and great labour, and those who 
know the difficulty of avoiding error in the 
composition of such works will best appreciate 
the accuracy attained by Mr. Husk. His plan, 
being simple and clear, has enabled him to say 
all he had to say with great facility. He gives, 
year by year, an account of all the Celebrations 
and all their details, with the names of the poet, 
the composer, and the singers, and a description 
of all auxiliary circumstances. This plan, fol- 
lowed by a man who is evidently a hunter-up of 
old chronicles, a searcher after old documents, 
has enabled him to discover a multitude of 
facts which throw a singular light upon the 
history of music in Europe, and above all in 
England. There are little biographical notices 
about a number of men whose names are now 
lost, but whom it is good to recall, because they 
once were usetul. We only regret that Mr. Husk 
has not added to his volume a table of names, 
which would have greatly enhanced the value of 
his researches by facilitating those of the reader. 
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The first celebration of St. Cecilia’s Festival 
of which there is any account took place at 
Evreux in France, at a period not more remote 
than 1571: the first in England of which any 
note remains took place at London in 1683. 
The English score, composed by Henry Purcell, 
fills a volume of forty pages of small quarto—not 
very extensive. From 1683 to 1703, the celebra- 
tions were held yearly, almost without interrup- 
tion. It was for that of 1688 that Dryden wrote 
his first “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ;” and for that 
of 1697 his famous second Ode, “ Alexander’s 
Feast, or the Power of Music;” the first of which 
was set to music by a man named Giovanni 
Batista Draghi, and the second by Jeremiah 
Clarke. Mr. Husk, following Sir Walter Scott’s 
version, applies to “ Alexander’s Feast” a letter 
by Dryden, in which he says to his son, “I am 
writing a song for St. Cecilia’s Feast. This is 
troublesome, and by no way beneficial; but I 
could not deny the stewards, who came in a body 
to my house to desire that kindness.” If there 
be no mistake here, if that letter does not rather 
apply to the ode of 1688, instead of to that of 
1697 (as I am inclined to believe), the masterpiece 
of the great lyric poet was certainly not written 
with any very exaggerated enthusiasm; and the 
tradition which asserts that Dryden composed it 


ina night and a day is one of those marvellous | 


stories which become attached to fine things, as if 
to render them more marvellous still. It is very 
clear that, ifthe ode had been written in twenty- 
four hours, the old bard would not have 
written—“ I am writing a song: this is trouble- 
some.” 

The Celebrations, which took place at London 
almost without interuption for twenty-one con- 
secutive years, were interrupted in 1703, without 
the cause being known; but they were resumed 
again from time to time with more or less regu- 
larity, and did not cease entirely until the year 
1800. In pursuing his investigations so that 
nothing should escape him, Mr. Husk has dis- 
covered some interesting and altogether novel 
documents, relative to the performances of 
Handel’s works in the provinces. 

The Commemorations of St. Cecilia were held 
both in the provinces and in the metropolis. Mr. 
Husk gives a very exact account of both; and 
he has placed it beyond a doubt, by the authentic 
evidence which he produces, that it was from 
that source that, exactly a century ago, the festi- 
vals arose, just as they are given in the present 
day. The Salisbury Journal for the 23rd of June, 
1751, contains the following paragraph :—“ We 
hear a great deal of company will be here on 
Thursday and Friday next, at the Festival on St. 
Cecilia.” In the next week, the same paper 
describes the morning performances of the first 
day at the Cathedral, consisting of one of 
the “Chandos Anthems,” and two of Handel’s 
“Coronation Anthems,” and in the evening, at 
the Assembly-room, “ Alexander’s Feast.” On 
the second day, in the morning, the “ Dettingen 
Te Deum,” with the two remaining “ Coronation 
Anthems,” and, in the evening, “Samson.” “ At 
the Assembly-room the performers were more than 
forty in number, among which were several vocal 
as well as instrumental, from Oxford, Bath, and 
London. The performance was accurate and 
just, and met with general approbation from a 
numerous audience, to the amount of more than 
three hundred persons, the first night, and near 
as many the second.” It is a long distance from 
that “numerous audience” of three hundred 
persons to the orchestra of 2500 performers at 


Essays contributed to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
By the Rev. Jonw Eactes, M.A., Oxon, 
author of “The Sketcher.” Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 1857. 

TueEse Essays are well worth rescuing from the 

oblivion which too often attends many of the 

best things that appear in the form of periodical 
literature. The Rev. John Eagles was a friend, 
and, we believe, for some time curate to Sydney 

Smith, who used to say of him that he wasa 

union of Dean Swift and Parson Adams. The 

reader of these Hssays will discover the traits of 
character which suggested this somewhat ano- 
malous combination. 

Mr. Eagles’s writings exhibit flashes of real 
wit at times, and a deep undercurrent of humour 
underlies his whole mind; this is united with an 
unworldliness of which he is himself amusingly 
ignorant. He is just the sort of man whose con- 
clusions are admirable; but he has too much of 
the poet in him for us to gain assistance from 
the logical steps of his reasoning. He would be 
dogmatic if the deep charity of his soul did not 
turn all things to lovingkindness. If he takes 





tion, to any man’s works, he will wind up with 
discovering merits in this very writer, which 
even his admirers had not laid claim to. He 
attacks Thackeray with vehemence for his abuse 
of Swift; and most cordially do we agree in the 
following sentiment:—“ It is a vile thing, this 
vice of modern times—this love of pulling down 
the names of great men of a past age—of blot- 
ting and slurring over every decent epitaph 
written in men’s hearts about them.” 

The whole of the essay on “'Thackeray’s Lec- 
tures—Swift” contains matter of intense and 
| lasting interest. Not only is it a critical but 
ingenious defence of Swift, arranging in order 
the details of his strange history, but it is, as 
the following extracts will show, an assertion of | 
generous feeling worthy of all imitation. There 
is a duty towards our neighbour, even though it 
be our dead neighbour, which savans and literati 
too often forget. 


And what is Swift? What is any dead man, that 
we should defend his name, which is nothing but a 
name—and not that to him? ... Praise or blame 
to the man dead a century and more, is nothing for 
him; no, nor to any one of his race (for affections of 
that kind are lost in a wide distribution). Shakspere 
makes even honour of a shorter date. ‘‘ What is 
honour to him who died 0’ Wednesday?” Very soon 
individual man melts away from his individuality, 
and merges into the general character; and, could 
the great and small visit us from the dead—they who 
‘“‘ rode on white asses,” and they who were gibbeted— 
they whom the “ King delighted to honour,” and they 


exception, with much reality of honest indigna- | 


need of all these things, that all classes may 
make common cause in the educational move- 
ment. 

The fictitious person named Eusebius, to whom 
Mr. Eagles addresses his letters, was, we suspect, 
a sort of embodiment of a self-reflection—uncon- 
scious perhaps, but certain it is that he endues 
his imaginary friend with many of his own quali- 
fications—particularly his intense love of a good 
story, with many of which he enlivens sober dis- 
cussion on grave subjects. We had marked 
several of these morceauz for quotation, but our 
space is limited. We select the following, partly 
because we know the dramatis persone. 

‘ A painter, the other day, as I am assured, in a 
country town, made a great mistake in a character- 
istic, and it was discovered by a country farmer. It 
was the portrait of a lawyer—an attorney, who, from 
| humble pretensions, had made a great deal of money, 
| and enlarged thereby his pretensions, but, somehow 
| or other, had not very much enlarged his respecta- 
bility. To his pretensions was added that of having 
his portrait put up in the parlour, as large as life. 
| There it is, very flashy and very true; one hand in 
| his breast, the other in his small-clothes pocket. It 

is market day—the country clients are called in— 
| opinions are passed—the family present, and all com- 
| plimentary—such as, ‘‘ Never saw such a likeness 
| in all my born days.” “ As like ’un as he can stare.” 
| “* Well, sure enough, there heis.” But at last there is 
one dissentient! ‘‘’Taint like—not very, no, ’taint ;” 
said a heavy middle-aged farmer, with rather a dry 
look, too, about his mouth, and a moist one at the 
corner of his eye, and who knew the attorney well. 
All were upon him; “Not like! how, not like? 
Say, where is it not like?” ‘“ Why, don’t you see,” 
said the man, “he’s got his hand in his breeches 
pocket. It would be as like again if he had his hand 
in any other body’s pocket.” 

But the essay called “ Sitting for a Portrait,” 
and also “ Grandfathers and Grandchildren,” are 
not quite so happy as the rest of the contributions. 
There is what in old phraseology would be called 
“elaborated conceits,” which do not sustain the 
interest and attention. If the “great Homer 
sometimes sleeps,” lesser geniuses may be per- 
mitted to take a nap now and then, and even 
suffered to titillate themselves into wakefulness 
by the perpetration of a pun. Our author occa- 
sionally indulges in this strain. The essays in 
this volume which will perhaps be read with the 
deepest attention just now are those on “ Civilisa- 
tion—The Census,” written in 1854-5. They are 
prophetic of the tone which is now being taken by 
some of the leading papers. He seems to think 
we are troubled over much about a question 
which will solve itself in the necessities of our 
present social system. He says: 

I feel convinced that it would be impossible to 











whom the hangman handled—there is no ‘usher of 
black rods” that could call them out by their names. 
Their individualities are gone ; their names must go in | 
search of them in vain; they will fasten nowhere | 
with certainty; none know which is which..... 
3ut if the individual thus melts away, not so the | 
general character; that will remain, and in that the 
living are concerned. We deem it a part of a true 
philanthropy if we can pull out one name from the 
pit of defamation inte which it has been unhand- 
somely thrust, and can place it upon the record of 
our general nature—that our common humanity may | 
be raised, and as much as may be glorified thereby. 
Such has been our motive (for with this motive alone 
is Swift anything to us), and we hope we have suc- 
ceeded in rescuing one of nature’s great men from un- 
merited obloquy. 

The essay on “Church Music and other Paro- 
chials” has some admirable and suggestive | 
remarks on certain local evils in rural districts— | 








the late Crystal Palace Festival. The price of 
places did not then exceed two shillings, which 
was rather more modest than a guinea. 

The Celebrations of St. Cecilia’s Day lost about 
that epoch their special character, and became | 
really festivals—preserving, nevertheless, the 
name of the Saint as a pretext; but gradually | 
even the name disappeared, and that of Festival | 
only remained. Mr. Husk has, therefore, cor- 
rected the generally-received opinion which attri- 
butes the origin of the Festivals to the meetings, 
at a very much later period, of the three choirs 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, on 
behalf of the Sons of the Clergy. 

After having taken a rapid survey of the Cele- 
brations of St. Cecilia’s Day in France, Italy, and 
Germany, Mr. Husk closes his volume with a 
collection of all the pieces of poetry which have 
been written in England for the festivals of the 
Saint. The reader having now a full account of 
what this really interesting book contains, we 
can add nothing but that it deserves a place in 
every musical library. 





the improved tone which marks both the clergy 
and their parishioners of this day—especially in 
the manner in which divine service is conducted. 
The genus of ignorant country clerks threatens to | 
become extinct. Mr. Eagles has very amusingly | 
chronicled some of their blunders. We confess 
to a feeling of sympathy with our author in his 
anathema against “namby - pamby, mawkish | 


evils, however, which have found some remedy in | 


hymns, of which (he says) I could furnish some | 
specimens; but I will not, for Ido not think them | 
all proper.” We are convinced that many really 
religious and otherwise rational persons would 
be startled if they could for a while put by their | 
blind habits of acceptance and quietly consider 
the ridiculous and irreverent way in which sacred | 
words and names are brought in, more for rhyme 
than reason, to embellish wretched doggrel prose | 
cut into lengths. 
This essay was written in 1837, and in those | 
twenty years there has been progress, and there 
is yet room for improvement we all know. 


keep back education. The people of all grades are 
in that state that they will have it. We are not in 
a dead-alive epoch of human history. The very 
fact ofa daily press of consummate ability, and of 
varied and ever applicable information, has created, 
and is further creating, a necessity for education. The 
freer circulation of the business of the world, of 
markets, and of all trades, imposes such a necessity. 
A farmer cannot now count his cattle, as Proteus 
did his sea-calves, by his five fingers. The people, left 
to themselves, will be sure universally to acquire the 
three great elements of learning—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. They know very well that without 
these they will be as foreigners in their own land, 
who want a language. But education, in Busybody 
sense, means a great deal more than that—a portion 
of certainly useful, with a vast quantity of very use- 
less, knowledge. 

There is much pregnant wisdom in the follow- 
ing remarks:— 

All-wise Providence, the universal maker of the 
machinery of nature, fits individuals for one com- 
munity: Nature, therefore, gives out—elaborates in 
the complicated evolutions of her workings, more 
varied capacities than even the best philosophers 
wot of. Society is made up of classes; it will never do 
to have too many in one class. Works of different 
kinds are to be performed, and well performed ; there- 
fore, as nature evidently regulates the balance of the 
sexes, so does the same Nature economise and dis- 


| tribute capacities. 


We do not go entirely with Mr. Eagles in all 
his strictures upon education, for we think him 
not sufficiently acceptive of some of the onward 
movements of the day; nevertheless, we must 
acknowledge the common-sense truth in such 
remarks as—“ The education for a high class is 
thrust upon all classes ;” and again,—“ Will not 
elementary learning ensure every other kind of 
learning according to capabilities?” 

These arguments are capable of abuse, for we 


might find ourselves instancing the times of 
feudalism as an example of the most symmetrical 


Music is a great civiliser. Just now we have | state of society; but weneed not fear—the nine- 
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teenth century impresses its own image on the 
coin of its day. 





1 
T oncludin ssay in this volur S as 
qua 1 subject-matter as in title, “TI 
Beggar's L v.” Altogether, it is a bo hat 
will find many readers. It is wise, genial, and 
sla & . AA i ) 4 ble i Neu Vy t e 
book ibs, as was Mr. Eagles’s former work 
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Spottiswoode. 1857. 
From the tables s contained in the 
Registrar-General’s Report for the year 1855, we 
have extracted some facts which will, probably, 
interest such of our readers as have neither the 
time nor the inclination to winnow the mass for 
themselves. 

During the year 


and summarie 


1855, there were 
persons married, 635,043 born, and 425,703 
died; the increase of the population, therefore, 
was 209,340, which was, however, reduced by the 
emigration of 62,906 persons from England and 
Wales. The number of marriages, when com- 
pared with those of the previous year, show a 
decrease of 15,228 persons married : this is ac- 
counted for by the increase in the average price 
of corn from 72s. 5d. to 74s. 8d, and the con- 
sequent increased scarcity of provisions. The 
decrease of marriages was found to be principally 
among the poor 

The Registrar-General points out that 
number of 3 


304,226 





r classes. 

“the 
ung women marrying under age 
has increased rapidly within the last seven 
years.” Nor is this haste to get married confined 
to the weaker sex; for “the proportion of young 
men to young women who marry under the age 
of twenty-one is as one to three ; but the early 
matriages of men increased nearly to the same 
extent as the early marriages of women.” The 
counties in which the early marriages of women 
are most prevalent are Northampton, Hunting- 
don, Bedford, Cambridge, Essex, Stafford, Dur- 
ham, Monmouth, Nottingham, Derby, Lancaster, 
and the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 
In London, Middlesex, Devon, and North Wales, 
young people seem more inclined to bide their 
time, for there are “remarkably few marriages 
of minors.” With regard to the educational 
status of those who thus rush into the bonds of 
matrimony the Registrar-General records the 
painful that 44,846 husbands and 62,672 
wives made their marks. Still, he says, “a 
certain number of the women who made their 
marks are deterred from timidity from writing 
their names ; but, upon the other hand, many 
thousands of those who write their names write 
very badly, and are evidently little practised in 
the art of writing.” Registrar- 
General concludes that “the means of education 
must he still dep] land and 
Wales, when we find 41 in 100 women. and 29 in 
100 men, making crosses instead of writing their 
names in the registers of their marriages.” In 
no less than 32,139 of the new families created 
by marriage, both father and mother 
deplorably ignorant as to be unable either to read 
or write. 

At pp. 26 and 27 of the Registrar-Gencral’s 
Report will be found interesting tubles, 
showing the ages at which the various worship- 
pers of Hymen dedic 
Out of 87,696 l 
the year, 1 lined the ripe age of fifteen, 1 
was sixteen, 30 were seventeen, 377 were eighteen, 
1646 were nineteen, and 40,164 were twentv: 
whilst (passing over the intermediate ages), 226 
were sixty-five, 100 were seventy, 27 were 
seventy-five, and 5 “lean and slippered panta- 


fact 


Hence, the 


t 


wably defective in Ens 





are so 


some 


ite themselves at his shrine. 


8 who were married during 





loons” hobbled to the altar at the green old age 
of eighty. Of the same number of women. 32 
were fifteen years old when they married, 
202 were sixteen, 833 were sweet seventeen. 
3229 were eighteen, 6280 were nineteen. and 
43,135 were twenty; whilst among the old 
ladies, 196 were sixty, 54 were sixty-five, 14 
were seventy, 1 was seventy-five, and l was 


eighty. It is a curious fact that the five octo- 
genarian males who committed matrimony were 
all widowers, and the old lady of eighty who 
followed their example was a widow. The 
marriages of these old people were not exactly 
the union of January with May for the wives 
whom the old gentlemen took to themselves, 
were of the respective ages of forty, forty-five, 
fifty-five, sixty, and sixty-five ; and the husband 
whom the old lady of eighty took to cherish, her 








. . . . . ] 
declining years had attained the ripe age of sixty. | 
From a table showing the relative ages of hus- 
bands and wives, a few curious facts may be 





ithered. One young gentleman of fifteen led a | 

1iden of the same age to the hymeneal altar; } 
nother young fellow of sixteen braved his fate 
with a damsel of eighteen; out of thirty Bene- 


sixteen who surrendered to the all- 


quering god, 6 chose Beatrices of six- 
teen years old, 8 of seventeen, 5 of eighteen, 
5 of nineteen, and 6 of twenty; 2 youths 
of eighteen married wives who: had reached 


thirty, as also did 9 who were twenty; 97 men 
who were twenty years old married wives 
who were thirty-five; 21 of the same age mar- 
ried wives who were forty; 5 of the same age 
married wives who were forty-five ; and 1 un- 
happy minor was united to a blooming widow of 


sixty ! Out of 15 girls of twenty who married 
old men, 7 married men of sixty, 6 men of 


sixty-five, 1 a man of seventy, and 1 a man of 
seventy-five. It should be remembered, how- 
ver, that these figures only represent a portion of 
the truth, seeing that the tables from whence 
they are taken only contain the facts belonging 
to 87,696 marriages out of the total number of 
152,113, the former being the number in which 
the ages of both parties could be correctly ascer- 
tained. The 87,696 cases given are thus com- 
posed : 71,882 bachelors married the same num- 
ber of spinsters ; 3741 bachelors married the 
same number of widows ; 7764 widowers mar- 
ried the same number of spinsters, and 4309 
widowers married the same number of widows. 
It appears also that the disposition to marry 
at an advanced age is more prevalent among 
those who have been married before; thus we 
find that 1130 widows married after fifty, against 
only 316 spinsters after the same age. The 
same law prevails among the men; 379 bache- 
lors married after fifty; against 2771 widowers 
after the same age. 

Out of the 635,043 children who were born in 
1855 we find that 40,783 were born out of wed- 
lock, that is to say, nearly one illegitimate child 
to every fifteen legitimate children. The counties 
greatest proportion of children 
born out of wedlock are, Norfolk, Hereford, Salop, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland. In London 
the proportion is very low; but it is a matter for 
grave consideration whether the very /fewness of 
the births in great and crowded cities does not 
disclose a worse state of morality than can be 
charged against the localities which are most ac- 
cused by the figures of the Registrar-General. 
And this brings us to the consideration of that 
part of the Registrar-General’s report in which he 
compares the relative fecundity of the peoples of 
England and of France. From the calculations 
made that whilst the births in England go on 
rapidly increasing, the births of French children 
are upon the decrease. It is shown that in France 
26 children are born to every 1000 of the popu- 
lation ; England and Wales the same 
number gave birth to 34 children. What is the 
discrepancy? The Registrar- 
attributes it to “the difference in the 
fecundity of married women at puerperal ages in 
the two countries.” But what, again, is the canse 
of that ? 

In addition to the facts which we have ad- 
verted to, the Registrar-General’s Report contains 
a great deal of valuable information respecting 
the causes of mortality in this country, the 


( 
‘ 





which show 
a a 


but in 


cause of this 


General 


season of 1853, the prices of provisions and the 
weather, and the state of the public health. 
Into. these matters, however, we cannot now 


follow Mr. Graham; whom, in conclusion, we beg 
to congratulate, not only upon the mass of 
valuable and reliable information which he con- 
trives to concentrate into these reports, but upon 
the spirit and interest with which he contrives to 
animate the dry bones of statistics. 








The Work Ss Oo} Profi ssor VW i/son, Vol. IX $ 
The Recreations of Christopher North. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. (Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons).— 


This new volume commences the collection of 
essays, originally published in Blackwood’s Maga- 

ine, which were selected from the rest as being 
the choicest productions of the author, and given 
to the world about twelve years ago in two 
volumes. Here are to be found some of his most 


brilliant writings, especially those relating to | 


rural sports, opening with the glorious essay in 
four parts, entitled “ Christopher in his Sporting 
Jacket,” and comprising “The Morning Mono- 
logue,” “An Hour’s Talk about Poetry,” “A 
! Day at Windermere,” “The Moors,” in four parts, 





and “The Highland Snowstorm.” Saving the 
immortal “ Noctes,” these will be the most popular 
volumes of the series, and will contribute most 
to the poet’s fame. 

Fourteen Yeurs’ Experience of Cold Water, its 
Uses and Abuses, by Capt. Richardson (Longman 
and Co.)—is a temperate account of the benefits 
of the cold water cures, by a patient. It also 
points out the cases to which it is not applicable. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Titan is full of most interesting matter. A 
new tale entitled ‘‘ An Uncle from the Indies;” 
a chapter on John Chrysostom, the golden- 
mouthed; ‘ Siddoniana,” by Cuthbert Bede; 
and “Handel, a Monograph,” are the most 
notable among the contents of the present num-~ 
ber. The latter is a well-written and appre- 
ciative sketch, founded on M. Schelcher's excel- 
lent biography of the great composer. 

Blackwood’s chiefest attractions are Bulwer’s 
new novel, “ What will he do with it ?” and the 
very clever tale, “ Janet’s Repentance,” both of 
which are continued—as are the Sea-side 
Sketches, Jersey being now the theme; the 
Review of Sir C. Napier’s Life; and “ Afoot,” a 
series of interesting reminiscences of a traveller 
on a new plan, comparing like scenes in various 
countries. It is a capital number. 

The New Quarterly Review is a sort of quar- 
terly “Critic” or “Atheneum,” containing a num- 
ber of short reviews of books smartly written. 

The Dublin University Magazine treats of Sir 
C. Napier’s Life, and of four Irish bards more 
famous in Ireland than out of it. Professor 
Creasy continues his “Cardinal Treaties of 
Medieval and Modern History,” the subject of 
this one being “the Treaty of Carlowitz.” 
‘«‘ Madame de Sable and the Salons of her Time” 
is an extremely amusing reminiscence of French 
fashionable life. “The Indian Mutiny” is the 
theme of one paper; and “The Argument from 
Design” of another. 

Bentley's Miscellany has a memoir of Charles 
Kean; the Life of an Architect, by a pen familiar 
to the readers of the Criric, as we suspect; a re- 
trospective review by Monkshood, of Narcissus 
Luttrell’s Diary; and a continuation of Mr. 
Costello’s “ Millionaire of Mincing-Lane.” 

Putnam's Monthly presents us with a humorous 
novel, cleverly illustrated with woodcuts, entitled 
“Frippery.” Another illustrated paper is “The 
Rail and the Wagon Road, a traveller’s recol- 
lections of wild life west of the Missouri.” This 
plan of illustrating magazine articles by the 
pencil is novel, and certainly attractive. 

Knickerbocker is a New York magazine which 
has obtained celebrity for its poetry and fiction. 
Some of the most famous of the American 
poets were introduced to the world through its 
pages. It is illustrated, like Putnam’s. 

The Ladies’ Companion has an engraving of 
Highland ponies, a coloured picture of the 
fashions, and a variety of prose and poetry con- 
tributed by writers kaown and unknown. 

The National Magazine has acquired a well- 
deserved popularity by its engravings. Instead 
of giving some fancy pictures apropos of nothing, 
it lays before its readers copies of celebrated 
pictures well worth preserving, and worth more 
than the cost of the numbers in which they 
appear. 

Russell's Expedition to the Crimea, No. VI, 
brings the narrative down to April 1855. The 
Tenth Part of Routledge’s Shakspere contains 
| “ King Richard the Second.” 

The Monthly Review notices seven new books. 

The London University Magazine takes Mr. 
Gladstone on Classical Education for its principal 
text. 

The West of Scotland Magazine opens with a 
very sensible article on Minor Domestic Morals, 
reminding the reader of proprieties we are too apt 
to forget. 

No. LL. of Davenport Dunn, by Lever, has been 
sent to us. 

Part IL. of Brough’s Life of Sir John Falstaff is 
illustrated by two of George Cruikshank’s most 
characteristic sketches—one of Sir John Falstaff 
arrested; the other of Sir John on the ground 
after the Battle of Shrewsbury. 

The Art-Journal for August has engravings of 
Tennant’s “Rest at Eve,” quite a Claude-like 

picture; and Mieris’s “Teasing the Pet.” John 
| Gilbert is the modern artist selected for illustra- 


| tion, and beautiful woodcuts are given of five of 


| his best works. 
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AD. 1 Through tl n Office |} _ 
A star of the second, or third magnitude per- | from Toulon three seals a i 
haps, has been withdrawn from the constellation pened it anxiously, and u ’ | 
of modern French literati, in the person of M. | within, ining a silver medal, on which 
Eugene Sue, who died at Anneey, Savoy, on the | engrav: inscription in French:—“To M 
8rd of August last. The son, gr: ’ lson, and great- | sieur Eugene Sue, a token of gratitu 1e 
grandson of distin ed physicians, a profession | French Navy ‘his was engraved in 
to which he was him lf educated, Sue was born | letters; but under it, in small type, were fi 
in 1801. His father 3the medical adviser of | the words: “For the History of the ] 
the Emperor's first wife, in consequence of which | Navy he did not write.” 
Josephine and her son Eugene stood as his spon- M. Charles Blane, the brother of the histori 
sors, the latter giving his name to little Sue, in | of the French Revolution, is about to publish a 
addition to the honour. Having gpa through | periodical, consecrated to the plastic N 





his course of studies, Eugene 9 ntered as/one is more competent as an editor. M. 
army-surgeon, and accompanied the expedition to | Philaréte Chasles, on the other hand, is busyit 

Spain in 1823. He subsequently osc into | himself with founding a work on the plan of the 
the navy, visited Asia and America, and was | English reviews, in which social questions, still 








present at the battle of Navarino. After the | nebulous, shall be investigated. His learning 


death of his father, who had left him a consider- | and imagination lead us to expect a production of 
able fortune, he quitted the service and settled in | some mark. Our friend Théophile Gautier has 
Paris, and studie d painting under Gudin, the | been for some months in St. Petersburg, wh 
celebrated marine painter, and the personal | he has been employed by the Russian Gove 
friend of the present Emperor; but, not | mentin drawing up the text to a work of 
succeeding to his desire, he took to the} The palace of the Hermitage c 3 
pen. This was less a matter of choice | tion of about four thousand | 
than of necessity. The ample patrimony | by Catherine II., and continu ; , 
that fell to his lot he had squandered inj} sors, There are there, above all, two hundred 
the most reckless and extravagant manner. | canvasses renowned in the world of art, as stars 
His first productions were vaudevilles. He | of the first magnitude. ‘These marvellous pic 
wrote, in 1832, “P ( 
Gull,” and, soon after, ‘“ La Coucaratcha,” “ La | the collection when publis! 
Salamandre,” and “La Vigie de Coatven.” | (64/.), one which will plac yol 
These works had but little success, and his repu- | of purchase of common people. A tho 
tation as an author was not greatly increased by | scribers have — been received. 
his contributions to the Revue des Deux! lives like 1 prince. His expenses to the 
Mondes, the Re Me d Paris, and his more capits 1] were eared and his s | nrn 
ambitious production, ‘‘ Histoire de la Marine | three months: h received in additi 
Francaise.” His romance, “Mathilde, or the! thousand franes. Th ophile’s journal wil 
Memoirs of a Young Woman,” first brought him | in the J/oniteur, it is ‘said ; but his 
into notice. Here he captivated a capricious | painting in the Artiste. 

public by making virtue triumphant and vice A second edition has appeared in Paris of th 
punished, instead of pursuing his previous course | fascinating work written by Bri 
of making vice victorious and virtue crushed to | mont— Des Hallucinations, & 
the ground. Perhaps he is best known in this | 4 history of apparitions, visions, « Wreaine, cestasik S. 
country by his highly successful works, the | of magnetism and somnambulism.”) Written by 
. Mysteric s of Paris,” and the “ W andering a physician and a philosopher, this work matin 
Jew,” which were read throughout the civilised pn be regarded as an important contribution to 
world in the original and translations. The psychology. Many of the facts have so told 
dramatic power displayed in these works is | oyer and over again; many are new to the 
great: their moral tendency is more than doubt- | J2nolish reader. The mind which delights in th 
ful. Communist and Socialistic ideas are woven | strange and the marvellous will find abun 
into their fabric ; the vices of the wealthy and | fq in this volume. On the book-shelf it should 
educated are exaggerated, as are the virtues and stand side by side with Dr. Abercrombie’s well- 
sufferings of the p oor. Imagination rather than | known work on the “Intell 
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high taste is the characteristic of Sue’s writings. The work of M. Brierre de Boismont cot 
Socialist. he notwithstanding hel e de spilt 1 eka Te” VE ae PY ere 
Socialist, h notwith tanding held — the de- | mences with a definition and division of hallu 
mocracy in great disdain. All his tendencies nations. He then examines hallucina 
were aristocratic, and this was seen in a re- capat ‘bl > with reason: imple and complicated 
7 . . . 7.) . . « Mik i € this 5 ) « is tie t 
markable degree in his priv: » life. In his little | yo) ns toatl ‘ ¢ 
} 1 . 7 oStE ETRE . hallucination ; the hallucinations of monomar 
hotel, in the Rue de Rocher, luxury existed i eta . . aera 
; : ; .° : stuy pidity, and mania ; the hallucinations in de- 
rivalling almost the sumptuousness of the East lirium tremens. nightmar T 
° p ‘ rin remens, gnimare, con 
His tables were covered with objects of art and laora 21 em scaael Ae ; thei 
mn . ° side he cause tT th ! 
vertu. The furniture had taxed the utmost art thol aay ir Eros 4] 
> ie Besit ae dae , , pathology and treatment, tl 1 
of the cabinet-maker and upholsterer. No vulgar | @. 2 4)— oe ieee etek aero 7 
: ~ tab] . ¢ : finally under a medico-legal point of view. Thi 
chair or table or hanging found place in the | oye 4 open nthaw 3 . “ 1: 
< a } 1 eo. - e ° +] sudject altogether 1s a mos curious and impor 
luxurious abode of Eugene Sue. His toilette |... + SS 6 a RE OS ] . 
. qa . : tant one ; and the book Is such as a non-scient 
was mace with the utmost care. He was the . } ++] } } re 
bi, re aa ae 1 hy P person can read with pleasure and editica 
very pink rary dandies ; but his dandyism | ¢ ll ere an fh bla} . 
pare, 1 i rr ps » 2 . some of the instance ven are suificiently horri- 
avoided vulg y. Six pairs of white gloves had | ¢.; “pn ae * Siege ¢ 4] "Yate 
Ags area, Soemiratg te ie fying ; others > sing. Some of the ghos 
our Eugene a day to make his ealls. At the cs . , a 
oe ¢ ° sources, as the ipl 
opera he appeared in his rings and finest linen ; that to Lord Hert 
ve at to Lord Herbert, 
he was shod in varnished shoes, and his ankles | .. ee Oe f th 
7 7 I on of! } lather of the 
were encased in open-wrought silk stockings. | 7, Ty be = 
: - : a ees . it ee } [he statement given by 
Wherever he passed he left behind him traces of | , cies uae ‘opel 
ripe - S Baronius apparition of Ficinus to Mich 
the most exquisite perfumes. But the dandy re a told 3 
- eC L 8, A LUAl . 


began to fade. Of late he stooped, and there was 
something in his physiognomy which struck These i] friends, after a long conversation 
those who saw him as partaking of senility and | 0 are of the soul, greats agreement that 
depression of spirits. In 1850 he was elected amem- | C2@ W20 Shou! I first die should appear to the: 
her of the National Assembly. which gave some vivor. if such were possible, and inform him of 

ri Rept ’ "is, : 19 Of the future life. Some time after, says 
Irritation to the party of ordre, and apprehensions | Raronins, it happened that Michael Mercatus, the 
to the Government. These were groundless, how- | elder of the two, was studving philosophy at an earl 
ever; he took no prominent part in that body, | ] 1@ morning, when suddenly he heard 
and had very little influence over it. After the | gallop of a horse, which stopped at his door, and 
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coup d'état he retired to Savoy, where he con- | recognised the voice of his f , 

tinued writing (“ten hours a day” it has been chael ! Michael! all these things are t sure 

said), producing the “Memoires d’un Mari,” | PT these words, Mercatus arose i I went to 

“ Cornelia d’Amalfi,” and minor fevil/eton articles. | '" - He perceived his friend, » turned | 

We have already mentioned his “Histoire de la back to him: he was clad in white, an d . my wanted on 
y 1 horse of the same colour. Mercatus called out to 


Marine Francaise.” This work had very little | ;- 4 F ‘ : : 

ine Francai soy aye . x had very litth him, and followed him with his eyes until he disap- 
Success, and entailed no slight loss on the pub- | neared. Soon after he received tidings that Ficinus 
lisher. A few weeks afte r the publication of this | had died at Florence, at the exact hour of the appari 
work a disagreeable incident happened to him. | tion. The distance that separated them was cousi- | 
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and Plock,” “ Attar- | tures are all to be photographed. The price of 








derable. An explanation may be give of this 
v ich made a great noise on ac ount of 
t elevated position of both the irties, by > fol- 





lowing circumstances. The study of Plato, poe: the 
idea of his friend, determined in Mercatus a halluci- 
nation, which was also favoured by the silence of th 
rning. LBaronius 1 that } tus abandoned 
ill his profane studies, to deliver lf entirely to 
thaols 





gy. 

Another instance given of this form of halluci- 

| nation is to the following effect : 
M. Bezuel, a young student of fifteen, contraeted 
in intimacy with another young man, named Des- 
fontaines. After a conversation respecting persons 
who had made a bargain that the dead one should 
visit the living, they signed such a treaty with their 
blood, in 1696. Some time afterwards they parted, 
and Desfontaines went to Caen. In July 1697, M. 
Bezuel was amusing himself at hay-cutting near the 
house of a friend, when he was overtaken with illness, 
which was followed by a bad night. In spite of this 
halite sition he returned to the field the following 
*; the same thing occurred. The third day, the 
uttack was more severe. “I lost consciousness,” he 
says. ‘They came to my aid, but my mind was 
much more troubled than it had been until then. 
The people who rais¢ l me assured me that, having 
isked me whether I felt unwell, I had replied to them, 
‘“‘T have seen what I never believed to have seen.” I 

llect neither the question nor the answer: this, 
agrees with the recollection of an appari- 














of a man of about the middle height, but whom I 
id not know. A few minutes afterwards, while mount- 
i ladder, I perceived, at the foot, my class-fellow 
De sfor nt Ain es. At this sight a dimness came over me, 
my head fell against the ladder, and I fainted. I was 





iken do »wn, and placed upon a wooden bench. After 
I was seated 1 saw no longer the master of the house 
I though they were before me, but I saw 
sfontaines, who made a sign to me to follow him. 
I made a movement on one side, as if to give him a 
place by me Those who were present, and 
whom I did not see, although my eyes were 
pen, remarked this movement, As herested motion- 
less, I rose to meet him; he took my left arm by his 

ind and led me some thirty paces distant into 
a lane, holding me tig . The servants, thinking 
that 1 was perfectly rec od, left me and went to 
their business, with the exception of a young stable- 
boy, who went to his master, and told him that I was 
ing to myself. The latter thought I was in- 
. a me, heard me put some 
» others, as he has since told me. 
My n with Desfontaines lasted three- 
quarters of an hour. “I made an agreement with 
; he said, “that if I should happen to die first, 
I should come and tel iL yes sO: . was drowned in the 
Caen river yesterday at this hour, in the company of 
oand so. It wasvery warm; the fancy took me to 
ba : ntering the water I fainted. The Abbé 
Meniljean, my compani o the stream 
t 1e foc but whether 
it was fright, or wh ther he wished to rise to the 


1 the chest, and 
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conversat 











save me. I seized hi 











illowed me t the river, which 
V 1 taines, continues 

, ; 
reZ Ue v 1@ ally Ico ild never 
stinguish but hs s body; he was naked, without 
i hat, witl ine fair hair, and a white paper on 
iis forehead rolled into his hair, with something 


written upon it which I could not read. 

The celebrated Abbé de Saint-Pierre, who first 
published this anecdote, vouches for its authen- 
ticity, and explains it by natural causes. The 
pparition and the conversation were reproduced 
several times, and it is probable that fainting 
was the cause. Ferriar, a French physician, 
according to his own experience and 
it of others, syncope is sometimes preceded by 
illusions, which are never but the reminiscences 
of known images. It is certain that the death 
of Desfontaines was known shortly after 
Be zuel’s hallucination, which makes the case re- 
lated by Saint-Pierre a little singuar. De 
Boismont enters into the causes of hallucination, 
and relates many curious and interesting cases 
in illustration of his arguments. His book may 
be regarded as a perfect syropsis of the various 
whimsies, so to speak, that may possess the mind 
j state of health and disease. Of course he 
disposes of the supernatural. He leaves us 

ither ghosts nor demons, nor the second sight, 
nor clairvoyance. With one of his anecdotes, 
regarding hallucination, in night mare and 
dreams, and one which we do not recollect to 
have seen before, we take leave of this agreeable 
author. He is showing how these particular hal- 
lucinations are sometimes shown in a sort of 
epidemic. Dr. Parent is the speaker 
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The first battalion of the regiment of Latour- | ture of the imagination, nothing much has ap- 
— lately in France or Germany. 


Auvergne, of which I was surgeon-major, being in 
garrison at Palmi, in Calabria, received orders to de- 


part at midnight from this place, and to advance with d'Arc; and Madame the Marchionness de La- 
| grange, has written a pleasant novel, La Résiniére 


| d’ Arcachon, 


all diligence to Tropea to oppose the landing of a hos- 
tile flotilla which threatened that coast. It was the 
month of June; the troop had to pass over nearly | 
forty miles of country; it set out at midnight, and | 
did not arrive at its destination until seven in the 

evening, having had a slight rest only, and having | 
suffered considerably by the heat of the sun. The | 
soldier found, on arriving, his soup ready and his 

lodging prepared. As the battalion had come from | 
the most distant point, and was the last to arrive, 
the worst barrack was assigned to it, and eight hun- 
‘dred men were placed in a locale which in ordinary 
times should not have accommodated half that num- 
‘ber. The men laid themselves down on straw, on 
the ground, and of course were not undressed. It 
was an old abandoned abbey. The inhabitants told 
the soldiers that they would not be able to rest in | 
comfort there, because every night it was visited 
by spirits, and that other regiments had already 
made the wretched attempt. We laughed at their 
credulity; but what was our surprise to hear at 
midnight frightful cries issuing at the same instant 
from every corner of our barrack, and to see our | 
soldiers rushing forth in the greatest state of alarm! | 
{ questioned them upon the subject of their terror, 
and all replied to me that the devil was in the abbey; 
that they had seen him enter the door; that his form 
was that of a large dog with black hair which threw 
himself upon them, passing over their breasts with 
the rapidity of lightning, and that he disappeared | 
at the side opposite to that at which he had entered. | 
We made light of their terror, and endeavoured to 
prove to them that the phenomenon depended upon a | 
cause quite simple and natural, and that they had 
been deceived in their imagination only. We could | 
not persuade them to re-enter their barrack: they | 
passed the rest of the night dispersed on the sea- | 
beach and in corners of the town. The next day | 
I interrogated anew the sub-officers and older soldiers. 
They assured me that they were not accessible to any | 
sort of fear, that they believed neither in ghosts or | 
gobblins, and appeared to me persuaded that the scene | 
of the barrack was not the effect of imagination, but | 
a reality. They were not asleep, they said, when the 
dog entered; they had seen him, and were almost 
suffocated when he leapt upon their breasts. We re- 
mained all day at Tropea, and, the town being full of | 
troops, we were obliged to have the same lodgment; 

but we could not persuade the soldiers to lie down | 
without promising to pass the night with them. I 
laid me down, in short, at half-past eleven with the 
chief of the battalion; the officers, through curiosity, 
were dispersed in the various chambers. We | 
never expected to see re-enacted the scene of the pre- 
vious night. The soldiers, reassured by the presence of 

their officers, whowatched, went to sleep ; when, about | 
one in the morning, and in every chamber at once, 
the cries of the preceding night were renewed, and the 
men, who had seen the same dog leaping upon their | 
breasts, fearing to be suffocated, left the barrack never 
to enter it again. The hostile flotilla standing off, we 
returned the next day to Palmi. Since this event we 
have marched over the whole kingdom of Naples, in 
every season ; our soldiers have been similarly lodged ; 
but the phenomenon was never reproduced. — 

The presumption is, that the forced march of 
the soldiers in a hot day, by fatiguing the organs 
of respiration, had weakened them and disposed 
them to suffer nightmare, favoured further by the | 
straightened limits in which they were obliged to | 
lie down with their clothes on, by the rarefaction 
of the air, and perhaps by the mixture of some 
noxious gas. 

Among recent French publications we observe 
another volume from the pen of Michelet— | 
Henri 1V. et Richelieu. The history opens in | 
1598, at that short moment of triumph and of 
peace, when the King had conquered his king- 
dom internally by the defeat of the League and 
the Edict of Nantes, externally by the peace of 
Vervins with Spain. It terminates in 1628, at 
the singular crisis where Richelieu, after having 
thought it necessary to crush the Protestants at 
La Rochelle, to give peace to the nation, is 
obliged to make a foreign alliance to preserve 
France from the House of Austria. This volume 
is full of brilliant and happy pages. We have a 
vivid picture of the times he describes, and of the 
actors who appear upon the stage during this 
memorable epoch, executed with great tact and | 
talent. 

Victor de Nouvion has sent forth his first } 
volume of the Histoire du régne de Louis-Philippe L., 
Roi des Francais (1830-1848.) This author is not 
to be compared in brilliancy and effect with 
Michelet; but he writes a useful and agreeable 
history, and with impartiality. He is not led 
away by hatred or affection. The faults of the 

government of Charles X., the first acts of Louis- 
Philippe, find in him not only an exact narrator, | 
but a calm and equitable judge. In the litera- 


| have appeared Maria Theresa undihre Zeit (‘‘Maria 


| understood to have been greatly pleased by the 


| changed a word together, though Napoleon for some 


| chance of succession to us poor mole-eyed mortals! )— 


| the diplomatists in the Turkish capital had ceased. 


| men of sense disposed to be conciliatory, backed by 


| beauties of the Isle of Wight point to a probable re- 





Daniel 
Stern has produced an historical drama—Jeanne 


and a romance of contemporary 
manners, Les Pigeons dela Bourse. In Germany 


Louisa and her Times ”), a historical romance, and 
Der Augenblick des Gliicks (the Moment of Luck), 
by F. W. Hacklander, both of which works are 
well spoken of. 





FRANCE. 
(FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Aug. 12. 

AccorpinG to reports in high places, their Majesties 
have returned from Osborne delighted with their trip ; 
delighted with the country, the recent rains having 
given the lovely landscapes which abound in the Isle 
of Wight all the enchanting freshness of spring ; and, 
above all, more thoroughly devoted to the alliance 





Great as is the dissimilarity between the character 
and genius of the literature of England and that of 
France, there is still greater difference between the 
littérateurs of both countries, their private characters, 
and last, but not least, their professional emoluments. 
While actors and artists in France have abjured all 
the wild ways that used formerly to be ascribed to 
them, the literary confraternity distinguishes itself by 
its extravagant disregard of the proprieties of life, 
and by generally carrying into practice the peculiar 
theories on morals and life in general which they 
develope so fully in their writings. 

About ten or fifteen years ago, when the heroes of 
the feuilleton held in France a position which is only 
equalled by the writers in the Times at the present 
day—when the public read the Déebats for the sake of 
the “‘ Mystéres de Paris,” which that somewhat pru- 
dish journal first gave to the world—the prince of the 
Jeuilleton jwas Eugene Sue, whose death has just taken 
place under rather melancholy circumstances. But 
of this more presently. He was succeeded by Alex- 
andre Dumas, whose interminable ‘‘ Trois Mousque- 
taires,” although less objectionable, had, if possible, 
still greater popularity. The success of these two 
writers gave an immense impulse to the trade of the 
feuilleton ; and, in the same way as young lawyers’ 





with England than ever. This last branch of the 
sentence of course refers to the Emperor alone, who is 


shrewd, clear common-sense of Lord Palmerston, set 
off by his off-hand frankness of manner, which is said 
to have been very conspicuous amid the decorous 
party. Aureste, Louis Napoleon was well acquainted 
with his Lordship before, but would appear to 
have seen more of him during this brief visit than 
on any previous occasion ; for, strange to say, during 
the period of the Emperor’s long residence in London 
previous to the Revolution of 1848, they never ex- 


time occupied the house next to his Lordship’s then 
residence on Carlton-terrace. But Lord Palmerston 
was Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the Prince was 
a pretender to the French Crown (with how small a 


respective positions which'might have rendered perso- 
nal acquaintance of any kind embarrassing to both. At 
that time, however, few suspected that the scarcely- 
noticed exile would shortly become the chief of one 
of the greatest nations in Europe, and as few com- 
prehended the grasp of mind and the indomitable 
will of which Napoleon III. has shown himself the 
possessor since his accession to sovereign power. To 
return, however, to his late visit, it was felt at once 
that every political difficulty at Constantinople, or 
elsewhere, if any existed, would vanish between the 
two Governments; and the fact was made manifest 
before he had been twelve hours in England, when it 
was known here that the threatening rupture between 


So much for half an hour’s quiet converse between 


the celerity of the electric wires. 

All sorts of rumours are of course afloat here as to 
the private conversations said to have taken place at 
Osborne, of which it is scarcely too much to say, 
not a soul in Paris can know one word. The Legi- 
timists insist that the Imperial admiration for the 


treat in that quiet and lovely nook of earth, in case 
of a catastrophe like that which hurled the last King 
from his throne. No human being can tell what 
events are in store for France; but Napoleon will 
terribly belie his character, should another revolution 
occur, if he yield his crown like Charles X. or Louis- 
Philippe. His fiercest enemies will admit him to be 
made of sterner stuff. 

On the subject of political gossip and scandal, a 
considerable sensation has been created here by 
the anecdotes given about France, and events in 
this country, in the journal kept by T. Raikes, Esq. 
He was known in Paris as one of those violent 
Legitimists whose pseudo-fanaticism led him to be- 
lieve any absurd invention against Louis-Philippe 
and his family, and hence the Parisians, who delight 
in quizzing originals of this cast, were never weary of 
supplying him with materials for his ‘* Journal ;” the 
keeping of which he made no secret of. <A well- 
known Countess, living in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
is said to have frequently amused her fri2nds by the im- 
promptu inventions she used gravely to relate as facts 
occurring in the Tuileries, which were all greedily 
swallowed by le pauvre Anglais, as her Ladyship con- 
stantly designated Mr. R., though other persons 
in the room could scarcely keep their countenance 
from the audacious style of the mystification played 
off upon him. There was some mixture of malice in 
making him the butt of this species of pleasantry, 


clerks in England nurse hopes of rising to eminence 
like Yorke, Sugden, Jervis, and other celebrities of 
the bench and bar, there was hardly a youth at school 
who did not indulge in visions of an existence of 
Eastern luxury on the proceeds of his pen. 

To give your readers an idea of the numbers who 
depend upon their pen for their bread in France, it 
may be said that if they were piled upon the top of 
one another they could hardly avoid forming a 
column several miles in height ; it may also be added, 
that, supposing such an operation to be performed, the 
undermost would assuredly not feel more uncom- 
fortable than the poor devils who occupy the lower 
steps of the scale. The Société des Gens de Lettres, a 
body against which it has been urged that it is 
named on the Jucus a non lucendo principle, numbers 
above five hundred members. Many of these, it is 
true, have about as much knowledge of literature as 
a first Lord of the Admiralty of seamanship; but the 
greater part belong to that arid profession in which 
profit and distinction are difficult of attainment. 
But our object is not to grow sentimental on the woes 
of literary men. We intend this as a kind of retro- 
spective trade circular, mentioning the best ‘ houses,” 
and the prices at which they supply “articles” 
ready-made or ‘ to order.” 

The first literary workman of the age is unques- 
tionably M. Victor Hugo. The easy elegance of 
Emile Augier, the laboured platitude of M. Ponsard, 
and the pompous flunkeyism of M. Belmontel—all of 
which ill-advised friends of these good men, but 
eleventh-rate poets, have had the impertinence to 
compare to the real grandeur, true poesy, and Pin- 
daric ring of Hugo’s verse—have only served to show 
the public the immeasurable distance between them. 
They are in truth as different from one another 

Ut matrona meretrici dispar erit atque 
Discolor. 


In a pecuniary point of view, however, these gentle- 
men make more by their mediocrity than Hugo by 
his genius. The minimum price of a volume from his 
pen is 10,000f. (400/.); and, including all that he ever 
wrote, he has not produced anything like a volume 
a year. 

Alexandre Dumas the elder is paid at an exorbi- 
tant rate, which fully explains the peculiarity of his 
style. Whole pages of his novels consist of lines of 
half a dozen words each, thus— 

** Vous l’avez vu ?” 

“ Oui. 

“* Quand ? 

“* Hier. 

“ Le matin ou le soir ? 

* Le soir.” 

According to Dumas’s reckoning, the above would 
form six lines. He is now paid invariably the same 
price, irrespective of the moral of the work—thirteen 
sous, or sixpence, a line—the length of the line 
being always left at his discretion. M. Dumas has 
made the fortune of several publishers, and, but for 
his habits of disorder and improvidence, would have 
made his own long ago. At his début he was very in- 
differently remunerated. His first effort was a vaude- 
ville, written in partnership with two boon compa- 
nions, which brought him in four franes per night. It 
was performed at the Ambigu for a very few nights; 
its title was ‘‘ La Chasse et Amour.” Within a few 
years of this inauspicious commencement _ his 
play of “ Henri II.” brought him in two thou- 





because, having no connection whatever with 
this aristocratic party, he was rather looked upon as | 
a spy from the enemy’s camp, and the anecdotes they | 
gave him were for the most part so extravagant as {| 
to carry with them a sneer at his understanding, as | 
well as at his credulity. His repeating these stories | 
in Paris rather procured him a character for cre- 
dulity. As, however, his friends have been so 
injudicious as to draw attention towards him by 
the publication of his “Journals,” it is but just 


| that the English public should know in what light 


he was regarded in Paris. It is to be hoped his notes 
on English society are somewhat better founded. 


sand pounds. To sum up, it is calculated that 


| Monsieur Dumas has received, since he first com- 


menced his lucrative business, not less than forty 
thousand pounds. He has, however, not only spent 
every farthing of it, but owes a sum so fabulous that 
I cannot bring myself to repeat its amount. Owing 
to pressure of time and space, I must postpone details 
until a future occasion; but the following table will 
give your readers a fair idea of the commercial value 
of the various writers :— 

Victor Hugo averages 10,000 francs per volume 


each edition. 
George Sand receives 1 franc per line (10d.). 
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Alexandre Dumas (senior), 65 centimes per line las Mind, and Mind only; and as Mind, and Mind 


6d.). 

Paul Féval receives from 15 to 50 centimes per line 
(14d. to 5d.). 

Edmond About is not paid by the line, and keeps his 
transactions quiet. 

Gozlan does any kind of work. His maximum 
price for a book is 50/.; but for a magazine article 
he will take what he can get—as little as 3/. 

Eugéne Sue used to receive fabulous sums for his 


works. The‘ Mystéres de Paris” brought him 
in alone 400,000 francs. He never worked to 
order. 


Further details in my next. 





GERMANY. 

Spinoza’s sdémmtliche Werke. Aus dem Lateinischen, 
mit dem Leben Spinosa’s, von BERTHOLD AUER- 

BACH. Stuttgart. 5 vols. 

Tue habit of modern days is for declamatory 
theologians, and for declaimers and sciolists ge- 
nerally, to speak of books they have never read 
or seen, and, reckless, impudent, and uncharitable 
in proportion to their ignorance, to fulminate 
against the authors of such books charges of im- 
piety and Atheism. We know a living writer 
who has devoted the whole force and fervour of his 
being to the refutation of Atheism, to warfare 
with Atheism of every kind, who is constantly 
classed by dunces and divines with the very un- 
believers whose doctrines he puts on his armour 
every day to refute. How frequenly Carlyle’s 
name figures along with the names of the vilest, 
vulgarest materialists, though Carlyle has per- 
sistently lifted up his potent voice to call his 
brethren away from a morbid, mischievous scep- 
ticism to the eternal realities, in the presence of 
which the wrath and the wickedness of men are 
alike impotent. We had once a brief controversy 
in a periodical with a shallow and self-sufficient 
personage, who wished to prove that a certain 
philosopher was an Atheist, because no formula 
of Theism could be found in his writings exactly 
satisfactory to the accuser. You do not believe 
in a horse, because you do not define a horse in 
the exact terms employed by a jockey ! Who has 
suffered so much from the systematic representa- 
tion of bigots as Spinoza? There was brave and 
generous rebuke of the calumnies heaped on 
Spinoza’s glorious grave in a recent pamphlet by 
Professor Ferrier. But, notwithstanding such 


only, Spinoza transcended every other philo- 
sopher. It would be more strictly accurate, 


| therefore, to speak of him as a Theist than a 


| extent, sympathised with. 


Pantheist, since Pantheism implies a_ poetic 
leaven—a poetic clothing—for which the intelleet 
of Spinoza was at once too frigid, too rigid, and 
too barren. But how repulsive to us is an Infi- 
nite Intellect! It is something cruel, ghastly, 
and unbending, that has no relation to our nature 
or our needs. The antipathy, therefore, to Spi- 
nozism can be easily understood, and, to a certain 
Essentially Spinoza 
said nothing but what had been said in many 


| passages of Scripture, and by numerous Chris- 


| tian mystics. 


| table; 


with no throb of 
emotion, with no glow of phantasy. The 
basis of religion is submission to the inevi- 
poor human beings, broken and bound 


But he said it 


| and bleeding, discover too soon those tragical 





| 


rebukes and such vindications, we shall long | 


continue to hear the old slanders and the old lies. 


To smite foul falsehoods down is less our present | 


design, than to urge on every earnest thinker the 


necessity of doing in England for Spinoza what | 


has already been valiantly, honestly,and efficiently | 


done in Germany and in France. His life should 
be impartially written, his system should be dili- 
gently and intelligently studied, and his books 
should be translated. Though not abounding in 
incident, his life has a singular interest: first 
for its being so eminently that of a saint and a 
sage; secondly, from its entire harmony with his 


| ties to 


teachings; thirdly, from the strangely attractive | 


and propagandist power which it exerted in spite 
of its obscurity and loneliness, for it was from 
thoroughly loving and believing Spinoza that many 
became converts to his faith; and, lastly, from the 
persecutions he underwent, and which he bore so 
cheerfully and so courageously. We should find 


rare in all history a man who has been a pure phi- | 
losopher, and that only without parade, without 


ascetic severity, without stoical exaggeration. How 
clearly Spinoza was that pure philosopher! His 


was the perennial joy of calm and_ colossal | 


thought—a joy which, however exalted and 


serene, yet did not frown on the common joys of | 


the multitude. 
born—not made. Onur vocation is determined by 
our individuality, and our happiness by our tem- 
perament. Spinoza did not begin by creating 
his principles, and then choose his path; he 
gathered his principles on the path to which his 
instincts led him, and there also he gathered his 
supreme, untroubled bliss. Hence both the 
strength and the weakness of Spinozism. 
too exclusively philosophical. As a theory of 
the Universe, it may he perfect; but it seizes the 


poor mortal in whose bosom passions burn with | 


an iron grasp: it oppresses him with a dungeon 
gloom. Logically, we have seen no successful 
attempt at a refutation of Spinozism; logically, 
it is probable that it never will be refuted. But 


The philosopher, like the poet, is | 


limits beyond which they see that it is ever 
madness to rush. If they perceive, however, 
that those limits are marked, are built by a 
living God, by a God whom they can call Father 
and Friend, to whose knees they can cling, to 
whose pity they can pray, instead of despairing 
they rejoice. But an Omnipotent Mind, cold, 
remote, inexorable, frightens them more than the 
rankest, blankest materialism. There is just as 
little Fatalism in the Spinozistic ideas as in the 
Christian or any other religious ideas. Spinoza 
cannot even be regarded as a predestinarian. He 
neither recognised the force of circumstances nor 
a foreign and despotic Fate, nor the decrees of 
Providence. He simply maintained that the Mind 
of the Universe, having certain immutable attri- 
butes, would never lay aside or modify these at- 
tributes, and must invariably act in accordance 
with them. The opponents of Spinoza admit the 
immutability, yet quarrel with the deduction, and 
would introduce as Leibnitz did, a 
contingency. They think that they thereby vin- 
dicate God and save the moral freedom of the 
human race. They do neither; they merely 


| render Atheism possible and justifiable, and sur- 
| round and complicate morality with metaphy- 


sical difficulties from which it is of itself exempt. 
What is the margin of contingency but the 
domain of chance; and if chance is allowed to 
claim any portion of the territory, where are its 


| conquests to stop? In morality all thatis divine is 


done from a heroic impulse which knows nothing 
of abstractions. And even in the common rela- 


tions of the community, into which no heroism | 


comes, where is the robust human conscience 
ever found pestering, perplexing itself with casuis- 
tries or sophistries ? Duty, responsibility, too 
overwhelmingly penetrate it, remorse too grimly 
overshadows it, to permit any scholastic subtle- 
intrude. Endless and most profitless 
debate would have been saved on these matters 
if it had been at once perceived that, while re- 
ligion has metaphysical bearings and affinities, 
morality has none. Action has been recom- 
mended as a cure for doubt : but better would it 
be more comprehensively to assert that action 
and doubt are incompatible. The more there is 
of valiant will, the less it asks itself the foolish 


question whether it is free. Weak men and 
weak ages grow sceptical, and _ incapable 
of action altogether, they crucify themselves 


interrogating whether this that deed be 
wrong. Still we admit that Spinozism would be 
dangerous as a moral guide; yet soalso would be 
anything solely philosophical or solely mystical; 
dangerous, not as conducting to positive vice, but 
as paralysing the moral energies. They who 
take Spinozism for counsellor and companion will 
be pure, lofty, tranquil, contemplative, cheerful, 
like Spinoza himself. Without being selfish, or 
sensual, or seeking worldly advantages or 


or 


| honours, they will be quietly conservative and 


It is | 


our human feelings rise up in rebellion against it. | 


In speculative daring, in organic completeness, 
in deductive stringency, it is unequalled; itis the 
sublimest, most victorious effort to represent God 





dwell in thought as in their truest home. 
Spinozism immensely raises the soul that it 
gains perfect empire over; the evil is, that it 
raises it too much; raises it to airy heights whence 
the affairs of earth seem too trifling to be cared 
for or mingled in. Practically, however, there is 
no danger from Spinozism, which is so abstruse 
that it can never reach either the people or the 
people’s teachers. Spinoza’s greatest work would 
demand the sustained, strenuous, and solitary 
meditation of years ; and how few will ever have 
time or temper for such prolonged contempla- 
tion? You cannot read Spinoza as you would 
read an ordinary author; you must wrestle with 
him for his meaning, not from any defect of style, 
but from the closeness of his reasoning, from his 
stupendous compression, and from the miracu- 





margin of | 


| 
' 


| lous concatenation of his system, the whole of 
which requires to be deliberately viewed at every 
| fresh proposition. This labour excites, it never 
exhausts; for all but thorough disciples, however, 
it is too absorbing. The prejudices about Spinoza 
as a writer are almost as absurd as those about 
him as a philosopher. He has been supposed as 
a philosopher to deny God, when in reality he 
gives such vast predominance to God, as to efface 
everything else; and he has been supposed as a 
writer to be obscure, confused, and dull, when in 
reality he is clear, concise, most vigorous, most 
suggestive. He wrote little. His works in 
Bruder’s edition, now easily procurable, fill 
three small volumes. They are not all alike 
interesting and important ; but they should all 
be read, as they have all an intimate connection 
with each other. It is known how, starting from 
Cartesianism, he evolved a system remarkable 
for independence, originality, and compactness. 
The outcry against Spinoza came at first, not 
| from honest bigots, but from angry Cartesians,. 
who did not like to see their master dethroned, 
and who liked still less to see wrenched from 
their hands a philosophy which lent itself to 
the most craven compromises. The popular philo- 
sophy will always be that which enables men to 
be philosophers without peril or cost. Would 
Coleridge’s compound of cant, drivel, and pla- 
giarism have been accounted philosophy unless it 
had been a shelter and a shield to the dastards? 
Spinoza’s philosophy was not aggressive, but it 
was uncompromising. It might encourage 
courtesy to forms and institutions, yet nothing 
| more than courtesy if the heart dissented from 
them—no ostentatious championship, no ener- 
getic ministry. Be an intense Spinozist, and 
you have no call within you to be a reformer; but 
you do not stand in the way of reform; you do 
not identify yourself with anything retrogres- 
sive; you simply say that the regeneration will 
come in God’s good time. There may be often 


| here unconscious indolence or indifference; how 


much more operative, however, is the sense of 
| humility and incapacity, as if one insignificant 
individual could do so little where God can do so 
much. We shall praise or blame such disposition 
and such conduct according to the value which 
we attach to the influence of a brave example. 
There are periods when it is by the culmination 
of undaunted and devoted individualities alone 
that the community can be saved;—then the 
Spinozist creed is pernicious. There are periods 
when things are slowly ripening to a general 
outburst of vitality, to which undaunted and 
devoted individualities would be manifestly 
obstructions, however beautiful and noble in 
themselves ;—then the Spinozist creed is salutary 
and sagacious. Itself catholic, it can serve as 
preparation to religious catholicity ; but for 
puritanic sectarianisms, for fanatical fervours, it 
has a profound abhorrence, and with these it 
would class any moral earnestness in a particular 
direction. Adoring Supreme Reason, it would 
offer ever to Supreme Reason a reasonable ser- 
vice. Spinoza shrank from proselytising; his 
disciples shrink still more. They conceal, they 
guard the Master’s words as a sacred treasure, 
which it would be impious to show to the mass 
of mankind. It isa proof that we ourselves are 
not Spinozists, that we are desirous of obtaining 
a wider publicity for Spinoza and his utterances. 
Philosophy as a thing apart is not the truth—is 
not even a portion of the truth. We are not 
philosophers, and we cannot avow a preference 
which we do not feel for one system of philo- 
sophy over another. Spinozism lends itself 
aboundingly and gladly to what is most contem- 
plative in the religious life. Therein is a foremost 
portion of its mighty mission. But from life as a 
feeund universality it is broadly severed. How 
foolish, then, to accuse it of being a deification 
of Nature, when Nature is precisely that which we 
most miss in it. Idealism, spiritualism, to the 
most intangible degree, it divorces us so en- 
tirely from a moving, breathing world, that we 
find it almost impossible to enter that moving, 
breathing world again. On this very account do 
we behold a field for it in England. We are 
enthralled in England by a Baconianism not of 
the most poetic, but of the most prosaic cha- 
racter. Now, though poetic Baconianism is in- 
finitely interesting, prosaic Baconianism is un- 
speakably detestable. It cannot be said that the 
effect of this prosaic Baconianism is in England 
counteracted by the study of Plato. Where is 
Plato read except at the Universities ? And he is 
read at the Universities no further than the 
examinations make it indispensable. In Plato, 
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also, how much is sophistry—how much is mere 
rhetoric—how little is real philosophy! If 
Spinoza was the greatest of modern thinkers, 
can we equally say that Plato was the greatest 
of ancient thinkers? If the historians and 
critics of philosophy were to speak out, would 
they admit Plato’s title to be classed with pri- 
mordial thinkers ? Plato may or may not be un- 
rivalled as a prose writer: he may or may not 
be the most accomplished of literary artists : let 
his admirers assert that he is, we are in no mood 
to dispute with them; but that in pure, in pro- 
found thought many have transcended him we 
are firmly convinced. Now, it will not do to let 
the battle for ever be in England between a 
prosaic Baconianism and a meagre Platonism. 
Better that there should be no battle, and that 
a poetic Baconianism and an idealist Spinozism 
should achieve, as allies, the spiritual redemption 
of England. Bacon and Spinoza need each 
other: they complete each other. At pr 
energetic endeavours are made to introduce into 
England a still more prosaic Baconianism than 
that to which the English, left to themselves, are 
inclined—the Positive Philosophy. Auguste 
Comte, a most sincere and estimable, but very 
vain man, can scarcely be aware of the low and 
leprous trash that is taught in his name. He 
reads every day two chapters of the Jmitation of 
Christ by Thomas a Kempis, and he is so per- 
suaded that religion is indispensable to man that 
he would set up the worship of man himself—a 
religion of humanity.. His desires and designs 
are thoroughly noble, however he may be mis- 
taken about the means. There isa dissertation 
on Woman in one of his latest and largest works, 
which, though distinguished by his usual 
pedantry, pomposity, prolixity, and puerility, 
is exceedingly chivalrous in its idea and 
intention. Yet Positivism, as expounded 
in England, is an immoderate materialism, con- 
ducting to immoderate bestiality, and the pure- 
hearted, simple-hearted Comte would blush for it. 
Comte is obviously very capricious in his choice 
of heroes, since he selects Louis XI. as one; but 
his earnest wish to do justice to the great men and 
to the great religious systems of the past is 
unmistakeable. No one could utter warmer 
words of praise on the Catholicism of the Middle 
Ages in connection with the feudal institutions 
generally. How little of the same spirit has been 
manifested by his followers here! Comte in 
England has simply succeeded to the throne of 
Thomas Paine, which, considering Comte’s scien- 
tific eminence and exalted character, is deplorable 
enough. We deem it an act of common justice, 
though holding opinions directly the opposite of 
Comte's, to shield as far as we can the worthy, 
though conceited, crotchety, and often silly pro- 
phet of the new faith, from the opprobrium which 
would be his through identifying him with the 
wretched stuff preached as Positivism to our 
English mechanics. The fair way of treating 
him would be to translate his books; for even his 
very diffuseness is a characteristic that cannot 
be dispensed with in our judgment of him. It is 
in his diffusiveness—in what it would be irre- 
verent, though not unjust, to call his twaddle— 
that so much that is amiable and tender unex- 
pectedly and delightfully assails us. 

Abridge, condense him, you leave out the man’s 
childlike kindliness of nature and instinctive, 
uuaffected piety. Meanwhile, whatever may be 
Comte’s Positivism, it is undoubted that a Posi- 
tivism ribald and revolting is making at this hour 
rapid way around us. Now, how is it met by the 
adherents of the ancient theological faiths ? By 
the most sluggish apathy or the most indis- 
criminate abuse. The one hand clutches the fat 
benefice, and the other fumbles in the statute- 
book for the laws against blasphemy. The 
spectacle is sad, and would inspire despair if God 
did not send forth better apostles, more martyr 
souls, than those of the Churches. And what is 
the work of those intrepid apostles and of those 
martyr souls ? To proclaim by word and by deed 
fidelity to things everlasting, whatever may be 
the fate of ecclesiastical and other institutions. 
So proclaiming, they accept Spinoza as potent 
co-operator. It is not sufficient to demonstrate, 
as he has so magnificently and triumphantly 
demonstrated, Eternal and Immutable Mind ; for 
the human breast yearns for more than this. 
But how important it is to demonstrate Eternal 
and Immutable Mind in contrast to those laws of 
matter which the followers of Combe and 
Comte ret up as gods. Two words we exe- 


sent 


crate in 1elation to the universe and its invisible 
principle of life—law and cause. 


Howsoever 


inevitably bring atheism, darkness, despair. 
Shuddering at the deification of nature, what 


! te . . aaa . . . we ee ae 

used, these words, in such relation, must ever and | portrait which, like Raphael's Julius IL, shall not 
merely give us the dress, the features, and the 
bearing, but shall also admit us into the tone of 


hosts of our countrymen are yet the deifiers of | thought, the guiding motives, the intellectual 


law and of cause! To overthrow this fatal deifi- 
cation, we do not say that the wise and weighty 


tendencies, the moral character in short, of that 
subject. 


Now, we should have great difficulty in 


words of Spinoza would alone be enough; but | pointing out many German histories which fulfil 


their effect could not fail to be immense. Even, 


these conditions. 


We find in these histories, for 


however, without reference to any missionary | the most part, only materials for some future 


purpose, with reference simply to the progress of 
a more comprehensive philosophy amongst us, | 
we yearn for the appearance of Spinoza’s works 
in an English garb. The Theologico-Political 
Treatise was translated a long time ago; the 
Treatise on Politics more recently. But it is not 
in these that Spinoza’s grandeur as a philosopher 
can be seen. His essay on the Cuiture of the 
Understanding is unfortunately a fragment; but 
it is the best introduction to his whole philoso- 
phieal system. It and Spinoza’s letters ought | 
to be well studied before the “ Ethik” is ap- 
proached. As simple discipline, and whatever 
conclusions we may come to about Spinozism, the 
perusal of the “Ethik” will be to every one of 
ample and enduring advantage. The geometrical 
form of exposition has been blamed. It un- 
doubtedly checks and narrows the flow of 
Spinoza’s thought. But how athletic it renders 
the persistent intellect! How it arms it for all | 
subsequent encounters of thought, however ter- | 
rible or tedious! 

The translation into German by Auerbach of 
Spinoza’s entire works has every merit that a 


translation can have—faithfulness, spirit. idio- 
matic ease. They who are not acquainted with 
Latin, but who know German, will do well to 


familiarise themselves with Auerbach. The 
translation is preceded by the best account of 
Spinoza’s life that has yet been written. These 
little volumes contain, besides the biography, the | 
Principles of Cartesianism as expounded by | 
Spinoza, the Theologieo-Political Treatise, the | 
* Ethik,” the Treatise on Politics, the Essay on | 
the Culture of the Understanding, the Letters. A | 
Hebrew Grammar, which Spinoza wrote, but | 
of no value now except as a curiosity, has pro- 
perly enough been omitted. Two still more 
remarkable curiosities the ardent Spinozists do | 
not quite despair of recovering—a Discourse on | 
the Devil and a Portfolio of Sketches by the 
famous philosopher. Drawing and smoking were | 
almost the only relaxations that Spinoza allowed 
himself; and we must confess that, feeling still | 
deeper interest in Spinoza than in his writings, | 
we should travel far to see the Portfolio of | 
Sketches if it could be found, all the more that | 
one of them was a picture of himself in some | 
fanciful dress. The first of the volumes before 
us contains a portrait of Spinoza. We have seen | 
three or four portraits of him, none of them very 
like each other. Still, they all correspond to the 
notion of his character which we receive from his 
history and his books. Contemplation is there 
and calm, and a resigned and cheerful soul, and 
an indomitable resolve when resolve is needed. 
ATTICUS. 





History of the Nineteenth Century since the Con- 
gress of Vienna (“ Geschichte des Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertrdge ie. By 
G. G. Gervinus. Vols. 1. and II. Leipzie : 
Engelmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 

In few departments of literature is Germany’s 

vealth more conspicuous than in the historical; 

and, assuredly, in none has she exercised a pro- 
founder influence on the Republic of Letters. 

This influence is due to her discovery, not merely 

of fresh evidence (vast as the results of that dis- 

covery have been), but of a new method, by which 
all evidence may be tried, and its revelations 
amplified—even, so to speak, 

For the system of analytic criticism which sub- 

mits every document to the tests of philology and 

of style, which weighs every passage by the 
character and the range of the ideas de- 
veloped in the work of which it forms a part, 
and examines every writer by the light of 
the age in which he lived, is essentially German. 

And the application of this system is gradually 

changing the whole face of historical literature; 

—and who shall say how much of the face of 

Europe itself? 

Yat, strange to say, both England and France 
can show a far richer store of histories—in the 
general acceptation of the term—than Germany! 

By a history we understand the biography 


. . ‘ » P > > ry “ 
either of a nation or of an epoch. And the true | Was now that he completed his grand 


historian to work out. 
and evidence sifted with 
We find isolated events and characters, hitherto 
misdrawn or misplaced by artists working in an 
uncertain twilight, restored to their just propor- 
tions and position, with a patient research and a 
passionless sagacity which seem almost to be- 
long to some world where intellect lives apart 
from all those material 
it elsewhere. 
viduality, the unity, of a biographical portrait we 
do not find. 
of distinct features and limbs has passed under 
our review ; but the conception of any personality 
as their owner entirely escapes us. 


seems 
actually constituted. 


against its will. | 


We find facts examined 
marvellous acuteness. 


which affect 
the indi- 


influences 


But the colouring, 


A series of highly-finished studies 


The source of this defect in German histories, 
which so materially limits their practical value 


by circumscribing the number of their readers, 


the national character as 

Placed in a society whose 
intellectual life is remarkably active, while its 
political is as remarkably sluggish, the German 
mind remains untouched by those concentrating 
aud individualising influences—the influences of 
party—which pervade the air breathed by the 
Englishman and the Frenchman from their 
childhood upwards. ‘The reverence for pure “ob- 


inherent in 


jective” truth, which forms his strength and his 


weakness, suffers no distortion in the medium in 
which the German works. And this reverence 
is such that he generally fears to venture on ap- 
preciating the facts he handles, or colouring the 


| outline he has drawn, lest he should introduce into 


his labours too much of that “subjective’’ element 


| which his canons of criticism teach him to shun. 


Hence, where German history is anything more 


| than learned and wearisome detail, we find in it, 


but too often, a confusing tendency to paradox,— 
an endeavour to attach all its phenomena to some 
abstract theory, based on principles so subli- 
mated that the German eye believes it can follow 
them up, in direct continuity, to Truth’s very 
source. 

When we cut the pages of Gervinus’s History 
of the Nineteenth Century we felt sure that we 
held in our hands a work free from the defects 
above alluded to; and for this belief we had 
trustworthy guarantees, one of which presented 
itself at the first page we opened. This page 
bears the dedication of the work to the author’s 
“revered master and paternal friend” F. C. 
Schlosser; the venerating pupil of the most 
illustrious of those few German historians who 
do write history may surely be fairly presumed a 
faithful adherent to the example of his preceptor. 
But we possessed a far safer guaranty for our 
conviction in the antecedents of the man himself. 
Herr Gervinus has evinced, from his youth up- 
wards, a strong practical energy united to his 
powerful speculative turn. Into the path which 
he illustrates he forced his own way—forced it 
too through the thorny obstructions of a destiny 
otherwise marked out, and of, it is said, paternal 
opposition. He fitted himself for entering the 
university during hours stolen from the weary- 
ing mental treadmill of a merchant’s office. He 
prepared himself for the professor’s chair in the 
scant leisure of a school-usher. But even when 
the first step in this career had been taken by 
his qualifying as a private tutor (Privat-docent) 
at Heidelberg, his active mind craved stronger 
nutriment than such a sphere of duty could sup- 
ply. He set out on a literary tour to Italy, the 
results of which appeared, later, under the form 
of a volume of “Historic Miscellanies.” To 
Dahlmann’s discerning recommendation he owed 
an invitation to fill the Professorship of History 
and Literature at Gottingen; and this appoint- 
ment was a turning-point in Gervinus’s destinies; 
for to it was due his translation from the calm 
cloudless ether of literature to the troubled, 
tempest-riven atmosphere of politics. As one of 
the seven Professors who protested (in 1837) 
against King Ernest Augustus’s violation of the 
Hanoverian constitution, Gervinus found him- 


| self deposed, indeed, from his cathedra, but in- 
| stalled in an elevated place in public opinion. It 


work 


object of a biography is to present us with a/| (commenced in 1835), the * History of the 


| faithfully individualized portrait of its subject; a 





| National Poetic Literature of Germany,” to 
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which, by 
forced connection traced between the literary 
and the political life of his country, he gave a 
bearing upon the actualities of the present, 
which its title scarcely seemed to suggest. 

In 1844 Gervinus was nominated to an 
honorary Professorship at Heidelberg, where, in 


co-operation with Professors Mittermeier and 
Hiusser, he founded the “ Deutsche Zeitung,” ; 





the exponent of that theory Prussian Hege 
mony which has long been so dear to Conserva- 
tive and Protestant Germany. In the breathless 
hurry of that revolutionary epoch which we no 
look back upon as upon a fevered dream, the 
‘Deutsche Zeitung ” soon found itself, inst 
the exponent of a theory, the organ of a party. 
But its dignified and earnest exhortations could 
not long make themselves heard amid the din of 
snapping fetters and crashing thrones. Pro 
foundly pained by the bitter déi// nents “a 
his short political career, Gervinus retired a 
into his quiet study. Here, amid the hetole 
spirits which people the Elysium of the past, he 
sought to revivify that respect for humanity 
which the experiences of the present had ‘0 
deeply wounded ; and he whom he singled out ; 
best fitted for that noble office w: is our own Sh : 
spere. Of this “mighty master” he made 
profound and elaborate study, holding him up to 
Germany as a type of that character in whic th 
Germany is so poor—of the man der immer weiss 
was er will, who always knows what he is striving 
after, and fixes a steady eye on the goal he re- 
solves to win. At the same time Gervinus de- 
termined to read his country a clearer lesson 
still in the history of “that time of deception 
and lies, of congresses and protocols, of persecu- 
tions and conspiracies, of hopes and disappoint- 
ments,” which had so fitly prepared her for the 
catastrophes of 1849. The persecution drawn 
upon our author by his “ Introduction to the 
History of the Nineteenth Century” is well 
known, as are doubtless the rare merits of that 
work itself. Our recollection of that law of 
historic evolution with which the “ Introduc- 
tion” opens, inspired, we confess, some slight 
misgivings when the “History” itself first 
reached us. We dreaded the possibility of find- 
ing in it an addition to that numerous class of 
German histories already alluded to as “the 
paradoxical.” Let us hasten to say that this 
dread was speedily removed. No trace of paradox 
mars the earnest and profound pages of the work 
before us. No timidity of appreciation, no “ ob- 
jective” horror of marked outline and decided 
colouring, restrains the firm nervous hand of the 
master. On the contrary, a fearless decision in 
judging individuals no less than events is one of 
the valuable characteristics of this invaluable 
book. We feel that we are reviewing the past 
under the guidance of a man of deep and intense 
convictions, as well as of massive erudition and 
unswerving conscientiousness. Not in the faintest 
tint is the strong truthful colouring modified by 
any craving for popularity, any deference to the 
conventional, any awe of person or power. The 
judgment pronounced on the living Metternich “ 
as calmly severe as that on the dead Napoleon. 
The censure of quietism and inaction is no | 
stern when his own countrymen are its ol Hest 
than when provoked by the indolence of 
South. 

As far as published, Gervinus’s history 
fessedly devoted to“the period of reaction,” 
bracing the six years 1815—1820. But in reality 
the first of the two volumes before us is almost 
entirely occupied by an elaborate survey of the 
immediate antecedents to this reaction; the 
Restoration, the Congress of Vienna, and the 
“preparatory intellectual movement” com- 
monly known as the Romantic. The last chapter 
of this volume presents us with a highly finished 
picture of the social, moral, and economical state 
of Austria at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
wars; and the second volume passes in similar 
review (with the addition of their political his- 
tory during the period mentioned) Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany, and Russia. As the 
dominant characteristic of the entire panorama 
is reaction, England is, doubtless, honourably 
reserved for a distinct treatment and a separate 
volume. 

The execution of the whole is carried out with 
that exhaustive elaboration which renders Ger- 
man history so valuable, and in most instances 
80 fatiguing. Fronr this latter re proach Herr 
Gervinus is not always free. His style is, as a 
general rule, laboured and ponderous. We meet 
With sentences of half a closely printed page in | 
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is pro- 


em- 
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a profound though occasionally a 


ad ol 


length, and a mere glance at the paucity of full- 
stops which distinguishes the whole work is 
enough to take away the breath of a narrow- 
shouldered man. But the intrinsic and urgent 
interest of the epoch under review carries off a 
good deal of the tedium one might otherwise feel. 
And the striking portraits and | 


parallels with 


which the laborious narrative is pl yt inter- 
spersed, serve materially to lighten the picture 
and enhance its effects. It is in such composi 


ion, indeed, that 
excels: 


; and we shall 


Herr Gervinus particularly 

not be surp rised, after the 
work is completed, to see his picture gallery pre- 
sented as a separate volume, with claims to a far 
wider popularity than the history itself can hope 
to attain. 

fe order to give the reader an idea of the 
ind the elevation of thought which characterises 
this } book, we lay before him here the judgment 
on Napoleon, with which the first volume opens: 


style 


The grand empire of Napoleonic dominion over 
Europe had collapsed in consequence of the battle of 
Leipzic; the French empire and the imperial dynasty 
had been entangled fall, in consequence of the 
surrender of Paris. The great man of two centuries, 
who had found Europe too small a stage for his 
deeds, fell back into the narrow limits of a small 
island. It was a destiny full of tragic grandeur. 
And never has tragic poetry represented in more dis- 
tinct characters than history did here, lesson of 
self-avenging guilt, that our own disposition and our 
own actions are the most accurate fashioners of our 
own destinies. In the sincerity of passion Napoleon 
boasted that his pride of spirit had raised him to his 
loftv height; in the calmness of resignation he would 


in its 


that 





have been compelled to allow that to it also did 
owe his fall. Grown up amid the ideas and the 
facts of the French revolution, kept pure from its 


endowed with the 
well its truths as its 
become, during a season of internal and 
dissolution, the saviour of France, and 


crimes, 


recognise as 


force of intellect to 
errors, he had 
external 
seemed 
f 





called to be the gatherer of the great harvest of 
the century, the benefactor of Europe, the fonn- 
der of a new arrangement of the future. The 
world believed him qualified for this vocation, and 


so did he himself. To hear him in the days when 
he was able to go over the caleulation of his life, one 
would suppose that the grand object of his endeavours 
had been to mediate between princes and people, to 
unite free institutions with monarchical forms, to seal 
for ever the cave of revolutionary storms, to put an 
end to the rotten state of things inherited from the 
past, to bring into force all the sound political princi- 
ples of the new and in regenerated Europe to 
found the “empire of Reason.” To accidents, such 
as the hostility of the elements in Russia, he attri- 
buted the non-accomplishment of this regeneration. 
Had he been capable of descending with sincerity 
into the recesses of his own breast, he would 
have confessed that it was not these accidents which, 
crossing his paths and disturbing his aim, had led 
bim to destruction; it was the paths chosen them- 
selves. Hi: au d he raised up in his own country a great 
example of education for freedom and for prosperity, 
by uniting the blessings of an inflexible dominion of 
the laws to the benefits of his legislation, the inde- 
pendence and free movement of the members 
politic to the order of his administrative institutions ; 
had he striven to base the power of France on a 
fruitful development in time, his own immortality on 
the internal requirements of the age, the example 
thus given would, of a verity, have promised to 
Europe a new youth. Bt as these benefit 
were to be procured by coercion, as N ipoleon 
placed his glory in arms and the hapy 

France in the dominion over Europe, these great : 
if ever conceived, not only missed 
doned. For in this wavy the ancient chasm between 
people and ruler could only be rent wider, 


age 








it as soon 


as soon 


were but - n- 


not bride ed 





over; and all the qualities of both the moral, the 
intellectual, the civil, must necessarily still further 
decay and deteriorate. The old demoralisation of the 
eople, which had been increased by the example of 
the Bourbon court; the ferocity grained 





which had 
new vigour amid the horrors of the revoluti 
not in this way be corrected; amid political 
which passed aimlessly and restlessly from one 
dering adventure to another, the fentovions and 





destinies, 
bewil 





genuine virtues of domestic and civil life could not 
flourish. And intellectual progress was closed for 
the people, in this way, no less than moral. It was 


a saying of Napoleon himself, that he who suppresses 
ideas works at his own destruction; and b 
acts did he prove the truth of that saying. He 
scoffed everywhere at the idea, which was not of his 
own way of thinking; he left no space for art except 
when fashioned to flattery, nor for science unless 
where it worked for him; he did not honour, he 
banished and suppressed all their independent move- 
ments, whether in the school, the press, in society, or 
on the tribune. . . For this suppression he 
sought out palliating motives; the fickle frivolity of 
the Frenchman was destitute, he maintained, of that 
enduring English stability which is the condition of 
a free political life; his impelling motive was, not ' 


y his own 











the genuine love of liberty, but only the vailitery 
sense of honour. And this justification seemed d laily 
more and more to strengthen into a conviction; nay, 
more than this, he acted as if it wer ‘lorious task 
to render the people’s asserted servility still more 
ervile. One after another he destroy ill the 
treasures of France’s great political heritage. 





d the 


nage 





He pushed his way arbitrarily 
familv circle, and wove round it a web of espi 





















and delation. highest names among this people 
vhiech h If saturated with glory, 
he humiliated by coarse treatment, and degraded to 
blind instruments of his Che slavish temper of 
1s r Ited ven a Tiber 1 nly the 

st siveness seemed to satisfy the Emperor 
of th French. . . . What immeasurable 
gulf lay between the General Buonaparte whom 
Talleyrand could once describe as the ingenuous child 
f the age, of his country, and of the revolution, ad- 
mirable for his antique simplicity, his contempt for 
ill vulgar outward shows—and the Emperor Napo- 


red the tasteless court tinsel of a 
who, with the voluptuousness of an 
Asiatic prince, had carried his favourite wine with 
him to Moscow; who, already falling, rogantly 
iffirmed that he was more ne¢ to France than 
France to him; who firmly believed in his own 
versal superiority, his own 


who had rest 


rotten past; 


ess ag V 





infallil ility, and whose 








servants, in impious earnest, exhorted men “t n- 
sider his will as the decrees of fate”! . But 
on the rock of that presumpti V h aspires to 
shatter nations to fragments, to defy time and space, 
and compress into the span of one mortal life the 
lat ours of a century, greater conquerors and greater 


of humanity than Napoleon had already foun- 
rhe nality in the oppressed 


her« 








passion of natior 


nd | menaced peoples armed itself against him, and 
to it he succumbed as soon as the first dealt in 
Russia had shaken the faith in his fortune. It was 
no blind destiny that smote him; it was the over- 


wrought tension of his own power and o 
thrust him into ruin. Be- 
neath the strain upon them, support after support 
gave way, spring after spring relaxed. His instru- 
ments fell spontaneously from his hands: the people, 
having lost the habit of independent action, no longer 
responded to his call; the pusillanimity of the minis- 


f the power 
of others which 








ters in office, the treachery of the ministers out of 
office, the coarse ingratitude of his favourites, the 
indolence of his generals, battening on enjoyments— 


all in the last hour conspired against the master. 

His pride had inspired Napoleon with a pro- 
found contempt for his species, which wi aS | lestined, 
in the end, to be mournfally justifi r by his own ex- 
perience; his pride had also filles him with the idea 
that he possessed the deepest we: of mankind— 
but here he was to be bitterly u rived. His 
army retained in its lowest strata indeed self-sacri- 
ticing aud a gens fidelity, above all the severest 






proof; but th » higher the aoe the more flagrant the 
defection. Th 1e bravest resigned at the last moment; 
the most favoure 1 disappe ae ind betrayed; the in- 


1 
sulted and slighted, on the contrary, showed them- 





selves the noblest; his relatives in Italy wavered or 
fellaway. The rejected wife outlived only by a few 
weeks the fall of the husband she admire the reign- 
ing empress, on the contrary, surrend | her capi-~ 





tal, her ht 


1 
herself and her w 
tragic fate of 
seemed the most 


I imperial dignity, and soon, too, 
on shared the 


to his father 


sband, her ’ 
manly dignity ; the 
Astyanax, the fate which 
terrible of all 


which in 
leur could 
place the 
Italian civilisa- 


Vol. IL. 


By the side of this “judgment, 
statesmanlike depth and moral gran 
scarcely perhaps be rivalled, we will 
observations on the character of 
tion, which meet us at page 124, 











The dawn of modern European ion had 
omm din Italy en plein moy ! it the period 
when her art, literature, manuf. mmerce 
were in their bloom. As soon, how r, as the day 
of that civilisation had reached its full splendour, and 
irticularly after the Saxon Refor ion and Anglo- 
Saxon industry had impressed the German character 
upon the development of h tv, Italy fell out of 
the track of European culture, and here clung to, 
here relnpas 1 into, the medieval i out of 









t the way. 
ntegrity on 


ich she had herself been th 


Chis con iti n has beer 














Italian islands, as far cial ions are con- 
cerned, while in the met lis central and 
ancient world it extends itself both ivilisation 
and to worship. The subdivision of the p sula has 
rendered the Italians unable to sta petition 


alth hbouring 


e midst 


for power and we with tl 









states; and the domiciliation of 

of them has prevented the fr e with 
the civilisation of the No O their 
development, they soon estranged t from 
the refinement, and from the external and internal 
requirements of civilised nations, and fell off into that 
blunted indolence which was most pernicious of 





their tendencies. rhe lower class sank into the 
extreme of neglect; the nobility lost its personal and 
political self-confidence ; the middle class, the cement 
of the different social classes, was w anting; } riestly 
dominion and princely absolutis sm L th spirit 
alive nare 
thrust out of the com- 





un 





of popular unity by industriously keeping 
row local prejudices 


Thus, 
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petition going on in the paths of modern advance- 
ment, unable to assimilate to themselves the new age, 
and to work with its forces, the Italians began, in 
self-sufficient disdain, to fall back upon the brilliant 
recollections of the past, and so made the mischief 
worse. They put still more out of sight the aims of 
the age they lived in; they unlearned the knowledge 
of self, the comparison and correct estimate of their 
condition, of their distance behind other progressive 
nations, and lost with it the last stimulant of national 
ambition. The power of action and of effort died so 
completely away, that those best acquainted with 
Italian affairs despaired of the country’s ever being 
able to attain a free, popular, and active existence 
without foreign intervention. Extraordinary aid of 
this kind fell to Italy’s share at the time of the French 
dominion; but, as we have already seen, this epoch 

assed away without any deep and lasting effect. 

he people in {taly had for centuries passively sub- 
mitted to the influence of foreigners—Germans, 
Spaniards, and French—without having ever amal- 
gamated with, or adapted themselves to, either men or 
institutions; and the same experience was repeated 
here. 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

Zoological Society.—The transactions were as 
follows:—A paper containing a synopsis of the 
families and genera of bark corals.—A_ notice 
was communicated of a marine animal taken on 
the coast of Montrose, provisionally named 
Lineus Beattici, after its discoverer.—A paper 
giving a description of a web-producing lepi- 
dopterous insect from Wollombi, N. 8. Wales.— 
A description of six new shells. from the collec- 
tion of Sir David Barclay, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
—aA paper on a collection of birds, made by Signor 
M. Botteri, in the vicinity of Orizaba, in Southern 
Mexico. 120 of these specimens had been pre- 
viously obtained by M. Sallé, in the same coun- 
try; other 41 species, not included in M. Sallé’s 
collection, were enumerated—attention being par- 
ticularly directed to three specimens, a very 
curious American type, the Vireolanius Meto- 
lophrys, B. p., a new Zonotrichia, and an ap- 
parently new form of Vireoninz, characterised 
under the title Neochloe brevipennis.—A com- 
munication on the presence or absence of air in 
the bones of birds.—Dr. Crisp’s object being to 
correct the prevailing error that the bones of 
birds contain air; his conclusions being “that the 
majority of British birds have no air in their 
bones, and that, with the exception of the 
Falconida, but very few British birds had hollow 
femora.” 

In reference to a statement made in the last 
report of the Council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, that no one had at present produced on 
a table a photographic image of a fixed star, 
Mr. W. C. Bond (U.S.), in answer, observes that 
an account was given six years ago that a da- 
guerreotype impression had been obtained, at the 
Observatory of Harvard College, of the stars 
Vega and Castor, by the aid of a great equato- 
rial telescope. This was the first successful 
attempt to procure photographic images of fixed 
stars, although then it was found impossible to 
extend the process to stars of lesser magnitude. 
These difficulties have been now overcome. By 
the construction of a driving clock on the prin- 
ciple of a spring governor, in which the rotary 
motion of the fly-wheel is regulated by an oscil- 
lating pendulum, and adapting this machine to 
the great telescope, the result has been, “ a per- 
fect delineation of stars of the lesser magnitude, 
and also of other stars ranging from the first to 
the fifth magnitude, evidencing that all stars 
usually visible to the unassisted eye may be 
mapped by the aid of photography with a degree 
of accuracy unsurpassed by the most refined 
measurements.” Thus vho:ography, combined 
with the electro-magnetic method of recording 
astronomical observations, seems destined to 
produce results of the greatest importance, and 
to effect a complete revolution in observing the 
position and physical condition of the heavenly 
bodies. 

In reference to the subject whether magnetism 
influences vegetation, Mr. H. P. Baxter, in a com- 
munication to the Edinburgh Botanical Society, 
states that there is no positive evidence to show that 
magnetism either does or does not influence vege- 





They beheld the departure of the new French | 


tation— observing that, “as it may be considered a 


Professor Gervinus possesses to an eminent 
degree (as the above extracts will go far to 
prove) that highest historical qualification, a 
comprehensive intellectual grasp which enables 
him to determine and depict, in large masses, the 
| character of an epoch and the bearings of an 
event. In the work before us, no less than in his 
“ History of the National Poetic Literature of 
Germany,” shines conspicuous that method of 
profound deductive treatment, which the Germans 
designate the “ genetic.” The enchainment of 
events, the continuity of the vast panorama 
unrolled before us, is established with a master’s 


rulers, whose beneficial reforms they would gladly 
have retained, with indifference; and with like indif- 
ference did they permit the abolition of these reforms | 
to the old domestic rulers, whom they would have 
gladly remained without. Thus did this foreign plan- 
tation, upon soil deeply turned up indeed, but also 
deeply exhausted, die away almost everywhere as 
rapidly as it had sprung up. Not foreign cultivation 
and discipline, not even the hot manure of home revo- 
lutions, but wide, universal meteorological conditions 
of highly favourable character and long duration, 
appeared to be necessary here before this soil should 
again be restored to youthful fertility. Not the 
mechanical influence of foreign nationalities, but the 
organic stimulus of the whole age and of the world, | hand. Looking at this qualification, in conjunc- 
salutary alterations in the route of ee ee | tion with the elevated tone of the euthes’s mind, 
the rising civilisation of the times, travel, literary | ;.- ee Ree : ig Peavy A 
societies, newspapers, railroads, the ideal influence | his Seon Gauciiny cheers te aes and his Un- 
which radiates from this image of progressing nations, | WC@ty1Ng Tesearch; adding to all this the intense 
the material palpable realisation of the great chasm | and immediate interest of the epoch he has chosen, 
between its own circumstances and those of other | We do not hesitate to say that the History of 
nations—these commonest but massive conditions ap- | the Nineteenth Century promises to be, if not the 
pear alone adapted and required to effect a regeneration | most popular, at least one of the most valuable 
of this people and a healthy invigoration of its growth. | additions to the literature of our day. 


DRAMA, &. 





proceed to the south-east; but want of water 
necessitated a course parallel to the coast to 
latitude 17° 20’ south, when the Gilbert river 
enabled a south-east course to be again pursued. 
| Crossing the heads of the Lynd in 18° 40’, the 
Burdeken was reached. The route was then 
along the right bank of that river to the junction 
of the Suttor river, which was followed up to the 
Belgando river, tracing that river to latitude 20°. 
A south-east course was pursued to the junction 
of the Comet and Mackenzie rivers, and from 
thence to the Dawson. The expedition here 
broke up. The result appears to be a corrobo- 
ration of the view that the country along the 
gulf of Carpentaria was entirely unfit for 
| European occupation. 


| law in vegetable physiology, that all plants havea 
| tendency during the germination of their seeds to 
develop in two opposite directions, might not 
this direction be influenced or counteracted by 
submitting the seeds, while germinating, to the 
magnetic force?” <A series of experiments were | 
made, in which the line of magnetic force was 
directed perpendicularly to the plants, and again 
was directed transversely to the plant; but no 
definite conclusion could be drawn relative to 
the effect of magnetism. 

Mr. W. E. Bond, U.S. on the rings of Saturn, 
states that the inner edge of the rings is con- 
stantly approaching the planet itself; that the 
balls are seen through the rings, which are con- 
sequently transparent, and that the colour varies 
in different parts of the rings; also the shadow 
of the ball upon the ring can be seen on both 
sides. These views, with reference to the rings, 
correspond to those advanced by M. Otto Struve, 
namely, that the rings are verging towards the 
planet; but differ from the opinions of the Rev. 
Mr. Maine, of the Greenwich Observatory, who, 
after a series of observations, could not detect 
any approximation. The subject is thus left in 
abeyance. 

In the Comptes Rendus, M. Gaudin explains 
his mode of proceeding for the artificial formation 
of sapphires. Equal weights of alum and sul- 
phate of potash, both previously calcined and 
reduced to a fine powder, are introduced into a 
crucible, and exposed for a quarter of an hour to 
the full heat of a forge. When the crucible is | 
broken, the crevices of the lining are found to con- | 
tain a inass consisting of sulphuret of potassium, 
through which are disseminated the crystals of 
alumina. The mass is treated with dilute aqua 
regia, and the crystals left in the form of fine | 
sand, which is well washed with water. These | of the question. The exhibition this year 
erystals vary in size according to the mass of|is the very scum and dross of the va- 
materials employed and the duration of the heat. | rious galleries which have been open during 
They are colourless, extremely limpid, and sur- | the summer. We only find inferior specimens 
pass natural rubies in hardness. The formation | even of artists who have real merit, and who 
of these crystals depends on the solvent action of | can produce better things. The 200/. prize has 
the suiphuret of potassium, by which, as well as | been expended on a picture by J. H. 8. Mann, 
by the chlorides, fluorides, and cyanides, it may | “‘ The Child’s Grave,” a piece of weak sentimen- 
be possible to obtain many other insoluble sub- | talism, not particularly well painted; the 150/. 
stances in crystal. goes to Mr. J. Tennant, for his “ Return from 

Mr. Gregory, the commander of the North | Jack-fishing in Llangorse Lake.” It is one of 
Australian Expedition, in his communication to | Mr. Tennant’s common-places. D. W. Deane’s 
the Royal Geographeal Society, states that the | “ Falstaff promising “to marry Dame Quickly,” 
party employed in the exploration of the country | purchased by the 100/. prize-holder, has some 
to the south of Victoria river having penetrated | raciness in it. The stolid astonishment of 
the interior deserts to latitude 18° 20’ South, and | goodwife Keech, the butcher’s wife, who coming in 
longitude 129° 30’ East, directions were then | promiscuously, detects the familiarities of Falstaff 
given toembark that portion of the expedition | and his landlady, is humorously expressed. We 
which was not required to form the land party, | have one of H. J. Boddington’s stereotyped 
and to proceed to Copang for supplies, and thence | Welsh views, “Shades of Evening on the 
to the Albert river, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, | Glaslyn,” for which a 15/. prize-holder has given 
to co-operate with the land expedition. On| 120/. Besides these we note J. P. Pettitt’s 
leaving the encampment on the Victoria river, | “ Evening on the Llugwy,” J. Henzell’s “Crossing 
the arid nature of the country compelled them to | the Brook,” H. B. Willis’s “ Family Group ” (of 
increase the latitude to 15°, in order to pass the | goats), G. A. Williams’s “ Ford, Winter Evening,” 
central parts of Arnheim land, after which the | H. W.B. Davis’s “Druid’s Circle, St. John’s 
party kept parallel to the coast as far inland as | Vale, Cumberland,” H. Weekes’s, jun., “ Group 
water could be found in the rivers, the greatest | in Belgium,” J. Collinson’s “ Mineral Spring,” 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
Tue annual exhibition of the prizes selected by. 
members of the London Art-Union is open, at 
the Gallery, in Suffolk-street. Judging from it, 
we come to the conclusion that this society has 
outlived its utility, if it ever had any. Its object 
is, professedly, “to promote the knowledge and 
love of the fine arts, and their general ad- 
vancement in the British empire, by a wide dif- 
fusion of the works of native artists, and to ele- 
vate art and encourage its professors, by creating: 
an increased demand for their works, and an im- 
proved taste on the part of the public.” Its real 
performance is limited to enabling a number of 
picture-manufacturers to dispose of a number of 
works which would, probably, never otherwise 
have found purchasers. The improvement of 
taste on the part of the public is left out 


distance from the sea not exceeding 100 miles. | as selections showing at least some dis- 
On reaching the rendezvous at Albert river, and | crimination. The last-named picture is, 
finding that the water party had not arrived,|in fact, that of a neatly-dressed maiden, 
| some ineffectual attempts were then made to! the custodian of the said mineral spring, 
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painted in rather a flat, dry style. An ancient | Woolmer’s “ Gardener's Daughter ;” specimens of | 


painter would have made a Madonna out of such 
a subject, adding only a little more breadth and 
dignity to the brow. The water-colour room is 
no better than the other; we find, indeed, bits by 


W. Bennett, W. C. Smith, T. L. Rowbotham, | 


Edmund G. Warren, &c., but the display is far 
from brilliant. 

In the south-west room are exhibited the re- 
duced copies of some of the works which the 
society has engraved. Amongst them “ The 
Burial of Harold,” copied by T. G. Duvall from 
Pickersgill’s painting ; and “The Crucifixion,” 
copied by A. Solomon from the original by Hilton, 
are worth a visit. The latter work is certainly 
one of the very few modern treatments of the 
subject which can be put in comparison with 
those of the earlier masters. The various sensa- 
tions by which the different personages intro- 
duced are affected, are expressed with great 
dramatic force. 
* Sabrina ” (the original), the artist’s most care- 
ful and successful work. 

The question, whether the principle of entrust- 


ing the selection of prizes to a committee of taste | 


should or should not be adopted, is an old one; 
and the London Art-Union has always boasted 
of the liberty which it leaves to each prize- holder 
to choose his own picture. The exhibition of the 
present year goes far to convince us that the 
principle of free choice is not worth retaining. 
Year by year the selections seem to get worse. 
In fact, artists are encouraged to paint off-hand, 
slovenly pictures, on the speculation that some 
Art-Union prize-holder will be found to bite at 
them, provided only a sufficiently handsome price 
isnamed. The larger the price the better the 
picture. The masses have no other criterion, nor 


does the Art-Union seem likely to succeed in | 


affording them any other. 
surely tried long enough. 


The system has been 








GLASGOW ART UNION. 
‘Tae Art Union of Glasgow proceeds upon the 
principle of entrusting the selection of prizes to 
a committee of taste, and with what results may 
now be judged by visiting the exhibition of the 
works already selected for the distribution of the 
present year, at the Old Water Gallery in Pall- 
Mall. There is here a really respectable collec- 
tion, containing 145 pictures, among which are 
several works of great merit, and absolute rub- 


bish is excluded. The prices affixed to them | 


may be nominal or not; but at any rate we here 
find some proportion between the sum named 
and the intrinsic excellence of the picture to 
which it is affixed. The principal prize is a clever 
work by J. Phillip, “ Lovers at a window”—a 
‘Spanish scene, the converse of that in the Royal 
Academy of the wife visiting her husband in his 
prison. Here we have the inside of the grating, 
and the prisoner is the lady. 

A picture mentioned in the catalogue, “ Little 
Children brought to Christ,” by F. W. Pickers- 
gill, had not arrived when we visited the gallery; 
but a photograph from it gives a high idea of its 
merits. Mr. Ansdell’s picture of “ Asses drink- 
ing, Seville,” exhibited in the Royal Academy, is 
seen to greater advantage here than in its former 
position. There are two works by Louis Haghe, | 
“Venice,” and “ Sportsmen regaling”—the latter | 
in oils. “Landing on the Lecan River, co. 

| 
} 


Westmeath,” is an excellent piece of painting by 
the humourist Erskine Nicol. J. J. Wilson's 
“Morning after a Storm, off the Corbierre Rocks, 
Jersey,” is a fine treatment of rock and sea. The 
Scottish lass in Thomas Faed’s “ Auld Stile” is 
pretty, but, like most of this artist’s figures, pro- 
digiously long either in the back or legs, or both. | 
Mr. Wolfe’s “ Covey of Partridges in the Snow” 
we have noticed on a previous occasion as an 
exquisite study of nature. In “ Ludlow Castle,” 
‘by Niemann, we have a very good landscape 
effect by an artist who can paint if he chooses, | 
though in too many cases he falls into slovenly | 
and careless execution. 

There is a small but powerfully-imagined work | 
by Cope, “Lara;” and a neatly-finished one by 
F. Wyburd, “ Hinda.” There is not much of the 


Oriental in the damsel’s face; she is one of | g9 ye w.c 


Moore’s Peris—not a genuine daughter of the | 
Ganges.—G. Pettitt’s “Mountain Mirror,” and 


Boddington’s “ Close of an Autumnal Evening,” | : 
are both really fine specimens of landscape. | 


Among the minor prizes, we have D. Pasmore’s | 
“Maternal Love,” a clever piece of colour ; H. Jut- | 
sum’s “ Blackberry Dell;” “Art in the Pro- 
vinces,” by E. Nicol, in which his well-known 
Irish originals are amusingly turned to account; 





In the same room is Frost’s | 





| Shavers by the Miss Mutries; G. C. Stanfield’s 
| * Beilstein on the Moselle,” &c. &c. 

chosen for the engraving of the society for the 
present year is Maclise’s “‘ Noah’s Sacrifice.” 








| 

} 

| 

| TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Tue Guards have chosen their monument, and 
the site for it. Mr. Bell is the artist, an obelisk 
|a hundred feet high the monument, and the 
inside of Grosvenor Gate, Hyde-park, the loca- 
lity. Mr. Bell gets 3000/. for his work. Mile. 
| Rosa Bonheur’s great picture is about to pass out 
of our sight. Mr. Wright, its American pur- 





| chaser, has refused a large sum for the work. | 


He has obtained it for his house in New York, 
and declines to part with so splendid an acquisi- 
tion. It is stated that the sum realised for 
admission to the exhibition of the works of living 





| have been paid, to upwards of 80,000f., which 
will be laid out in the purchase of pictures and 
sculptures. It is also said that this success will 
induce the administration to keep the exhibition 
open for some time longer than was at first in- 
tended. 


| pointed to examine the models, submitted in 

| competition, for a monument to the late Duke of 
| Wellington: 

| To the Right Hon. Sir B. Hall, Bart., M.P., First 
| Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
| Buildings. 

| Srr,—In the execution of the duty devolved upon 

| us, we beg to recommend that the prizes should be 
| allotted to the models corresponding with the follow- 

| ing numbers :— 





PREM. NO. MOTTO. 
= {Most greatly lived this Star of England! 
| First ... 80 ... ml Fortune made his Sword. 
| Second... 56... Avon. 
Third... 36... ‘ Passed away.” 
Fourth.. 10... Arno, 
| C19 §“’Tis not my profit that leads mine 
| ae honour. Mine honour it.” 
18... I know of but one art. 
29... Finis Coronat opus. 


| 
Equal ...¢ A design in clay resembles life. 
P A stucco copy resembles death. 
| Fh F 
= execution in marble, however, is the 
resurrection of the work of art, 
Let us guard our honour in art asin arms. 





} 

| 

| 

| L63 ... 
| We have thus endeavoured to adjudge the prizes 
| we have been instructed to distribute (in the scale of 
| which we have not thought ourselves at liberty to 
| make any change), in the order which appeared to us 
| to be that of the relative degree of merit in the models, 
such models falling within the prescribed conditions 


as to the space to be occupied and the cost to be in- | 


curred. 

| In so doing we have not considered ourselves bound 
| to take into exclusive consideration the peculiar fit- 
| ness and adaptation to that spot in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral which appears to be in contemplation for the 
erection of the proposed monument, which considera- 
tion might possibly have led to some difference in the 
selection. 


The picture | 


artists in Paris will amount, after all the expenses | 


The following is the report of the judges ap- 


Five Premiums of 1001. each. 
MM. Mariano Folcini and Ulisse Cambi, Florence. 
18. Mr. Alfred Stevens, 7, Canning- place, Kensington. 
| 20. Mr. Mathew Noble, 13, Bruton-street, Berkeley- 
square. 
| 21. Herr Ernestus Julies Hiinnel, Dresden. 
| 63. Mr. Thomas Thorneycroft, 39, Stanhope-street. 


| 12. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mr. Rosrns has sold off the whole of the offices 
of the magnificent establishment, the Piazza 
| Hotel, Covent-garden, which is to be immediately 
pulled down to clear the ground for the erection 
of the new Italian Opera House, the first stone of 
which is expected to be laid by the Prince of 
| Wales in November. The new house will open in 
the spring of 1859.——At the Strand Theatre the 
Printer’s Dramatic Society came forward on the 
stage, for the benefit of the widow and family of 
the late Mr. C Bender, who had been connected 
| with the metropolitan theatres for 35 years. 
| Professor Anderson, “the Wizard of the North,” 
also tendered his services to play his favourite 
part of William in “ Black Eyed Susan.” 


| 





LITERARY NEWS. 


The London correspondent of the Presse says 
| that Ledru Rollin has brought an action against 
| the Times for an article alluding to him in con- 

nexion with the case of conspiracy against the 
life of the Emperor——A compressed transla- 
| tion, in 3 vols., or adaptation, of Grote’s Greece, 
by Dr. Theodore Fischer, has appeared in Leipsic. 
——The whole of the documents connected with 
the history of the celebrated Council of Trent, 
| are about to be published, from copies in the 
| Vatican Libray, by order of the Pope——A 
| cheap edition, in German, of Lewes’s Life of 
Goethe, is announced for publication at Berlin. 
——A Boston letter to the New York Post, 
| says:—“ There is a rumour that Professor 
Longfellow is preparing ‘a new volume of 
| poems; which is probably _ true. Lowell 
lis much engaged in his duties as pro- 
fessor; he lectures on the literature of modern 
languages, and is busy in preparing his first 
course of lectures. Personally he is very popular 
with the students : he holds a levee for his classes 
{ every Thursday evening, and once ina while, of 
| a Saturday, he collects a few students, and rambles 
off into the country for a walk and a quiet pic- 
nic.” The Philadelphia Evening Journal is au- 
thorised to say that the publishers of Dr. Kane’s 
Narrative of his Arctic Exploring Expedition— 
Messrs. Childs and Peterson—have paid upwards 
| of sixty thousand dollars to the estate of the 
lamented author, which is merely the copyright 
money for nine months’ sales of the work! The 
demand for this wonderfully interesting narrative 





} 

| We cannot at the same time forbear suggesting | continues unabated, and it is almost certain that 

| that, before any design is finally adopted by the ; the copyright money will reach 100,000 dollars be- 
Government, it would be desirable, considering the ) fore many months have elapsed.——The Windsor 

| peculiarity of the situation contemplated, and that it (Vt.) Journal says. “* Salmagundi’ is the joint pro- 

| essentially differs from that of all the other monu- | quetion of James K. Paulding, Washington Irving 


| ments now existing in the cathedral, the opinion of | 1.4 some other whose name is not so well known. 


56. Mr. W. 


10. Cay. Giovanni Dupré, Florence. 


some experienced artists should be called for, who 
would be better judzes of the local effect than we 
consider ourselves to be; more especially as Mr. 
Cockerell, the only one of the appointed judges pro- 
fessionally conected with the arts, though we have 
derived from him valuable assistance and information 
in the progress of the examination, has declined on 
that account taking a part in the ultimate decision. 
We may be permitted to add that it is with much 
regret that we have found ourselves precluded from 
admitting into the competition some of the models, 


from the circumstance of their having exceeded the | 


limits as to space distinctly laid down in the pre- 
scribed conditions. 
LANSDOWNE, 
H. H. Mirman, 
OVERSTONE, 
6, Palace-yard, Aug. 7, 1857. 


Evwp. Cust, 
W. E. GLApDsToneE. 


The following are the names and addresses of 


the successful competitors, with the premiums 
| awarded :— 


First Premium, 7002. 
alder Marshall, R.A., 47, Ebury-street, 
Eaton-square. 

Second Premium, 5001. 
F. Woodington, 22, Richard’s-terrace, 
Lorrimore-road, Walworth. 
Third Premium, 3001. 


36. Mr. Edgar G. Papworth, 90, Milton-street, Dorset- 


square. 
Fourth Premium, 2007. 


The person “ whose name was not so well known,” 
was Jairus Kennan, who was born in Waterbury, 
| Vt., or spent his early youth there, who gra- 
| duated at the University of Vermont, in its first 
| class, in 1804, who was appointed professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy in the University in 
1812, and who died in 1813. In the half-century 
historical discourse, delivered before the Alumni 
of the University of Vermont, in 1854, it is said 
| of Mr. Kennan, that he “ was regarded by his 
cotemporaries as a man of uncommon promise. 
| He was supposed to have been connected with 
| J. K. Paulding and Washington Irving in writing 
the papers of ‘Salmagundi,’ contributing for his 
portion the poetical parts and some materials for 
the prose.” 


| 
| DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
' Tue Oreras.—Close of. 
Oxtyupic. — New management under Messrs. 
Zobson and Emden.—The Lighthouse: a drama, 
in two acts, by Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
| Tur Opera season is at length at an end. After 
a series of performances at a cheaper rate than is 
| usually set upon such an expensive luxury as 


| good music, both Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
| Lyceum have closed. 
| Royal Italian Opera is expected to commence 


The rebuilding of the 


378 


THE CRITIC. 
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shortly, and there are sanguine people who hope | 
to see it open next year. Upon this, however, we 
can give no opinion; extraordinary things are 
certainly _— in the building line, but we 
shall be agreeably surprised if we have an oppor- 
tunity of attendi ng aregular performance at Mr. 
Gye’s new theatre before the year of Grace 1859. 
And when it does open, what are we to have ?— 
the old battle rivalries and dear prices, or a 
new one of good feeling and room for all? The 
only thing that circumscribes the patronage of 
the vane nee is admission. In 


r present system, 


orde ( I 








the price of 


fill the houses under the 





a vant number of free admissions have to be 
granted. Now, both Messrs. Gye and Lumley 
have tried the experiment of cheap rates, and 


have found it Why 
forward upon a larger scale ? 

On Monday night the new management of 
Messrs. Robson and Emden was inaugurated at 
the Olympic, in a style which gave golden pro- 
mise for the future. If the enthusiastic applause 
of a crowded house be any earnest to Mr. Rol 
he may feel assured that the popular comedian 
will be no less popular as a manager. At the 
head of the programme was a little comedietta, 
entitled Subterfuge, which is adapted 
the French, and is already known to the 
under the name of “ A Novel Expedient.” 
gave r some g 
Mrs. whom the received 
manner b » best and most natural comic 


answer, hence- 


not try it 


son, 


fron 
Irom 


nnblic 
puoi 








puodiic 








actress up After this, Mr. Robson 
advanced to the footlights, and delivered an ad- 


dress in rhymes which had been composed for the 
occasion by Mr. Robert B. Bri ugh. Alth ugh 
the points of this address were epigrammat y 
brought out, it may be questi v] 
would not have been in b 
Robson had trusted to sober ) 
spiration of the moment. It is 

welcomed his friends very cordially, 
feeling ab untoward 
Mrs. W those words ean hardly 
to come from one man’s t 
for off another 

had been duly 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s « 





true that 


and 
be said 


D rid 


yut the 





igan: but 


lress 
upon 
} 


lrama, The ] se, Which 
an scarcely | said to hay then made its first 
appearance upon the stage, seeing that it has 


alre 





been produced by the amat 
) House, and 





pany at Campden ut the hous 
of Mr. Charles Dickens. It is fair to Mr 
Wilkie Collins to remember that this piece was 
only written to be pl iyed by amateurs ; but for 
that very re is that by amateurs only should 





nd not a piece 


etch, a 
eauties and faults 


it be plaved. is a sk 


a sketch full of all the | 











for which Mr. Collins (who is very mucl 
story-teller and nothing of a dramatist) is 
abl lr} is a painful minut 
observal I ( 19 
enoug nat m 
it may lit 
W Lich 0 no 
Pp rtrav¢ th mi roscopic exactness 
natural f ity lo give one inst 
inpleasant uteness, let me recal to n 
passage where old Jacob Dale is recal 
length of time that they have been left 
lighthouse without food. “Let 
(or something to that effect) “f, 
Novemt he 29th of Decet 
16th to t 23rd is one week,—fi 
the 30th two weeks”—and so ] has 
gol ver t tale of weeks s, Now 
an audiel 8 t like to be treated s t 
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“A Manual of Family Prayer,” “ Lectures on the Acts of | | and among sea-going surgeons from a supineness in 


the Apostle s,"’and put blished his Sermons preached at St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. He edited Porson’s “ Adversaria,’ 

and prepared an edition of * Callimachus,” and of five 
plays by Zschylus, Bishop Blomfield was born in 1786, and 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. His retire- 
ment last year, and the pension which was granted to 
him, was the occasion of much criticism and dispute. It 
however, conceded on all hands that Bishop Blomfield 
great leart and piety, who strove to do 
and conscientiously in the station of life in 


is, 


ning 





was aman of 


his duty firmly 





which it pleased God to place him 

Bonaparte, CHARLES Lucren, Prince of Canino, an accom- 
plished naturalist. He in Paris on the 2nd of 
May 1803. His father. Lesion, was the most able and 
ndepende f Napoleon's t ers; his son, like himself, 
became a fl s and a democrat. His works on 





‘ds especially—are the highest of 











class lis various contributions to the ornithology 

eric Inding the continuation of Wilson, the 

sis, and the Catalogue, put od during his resi 

1 the United States—placed him in the first rank 

of scientific investigators. On his return to Europe he 
consoli 1 hisreputation by his “ Iconografia della Fauna 
Itali hed at Rome. The Prinee was married to 
h Zenaide, daughter of King Joseph, and 


sand daughters. 
yrtant part in 


f sor 
» played an imp 





ge family 







































DEL 

Britis ine has for many years had 
ya he newspaper press, but he 

once filled ar 1 position in the management of the 

Times. His son, Mr. J. Delane, is now the editor of that 

I r Mr.I became separated from the Times some 
vs a ywing to a dispute with th rietors; and he 

m t } the editor of the . ning Chronicle 

He died at the house of one of his sons, near Norwich, 
the 64th yera of hisage. 

Dick, Dr. THomas, died at Broughty Ferry, on the river 
Tay. in his 83rd year. He wasthe author of many popular 
works on science and religion. We may mention his 
“ Philosophy of Religion,” ** Philosophy of a Future State,” 
and his stial Scenery,” as among the best known of 
hi x ” ‘ i e@ 

SvE, EUGEN Eugene Sue expired on Monday morning 

Annecy, in Savoy, after a protracted ass. He was born 
n Paris in 1808, and was the son of a professor of anatomy, 
who left i rable estate. Sue himself studied 
me 1 number of vovages as naval surgeon. 
For a g productions excited little or no attention. 
Atleng owever, the romance “ Mathilde, or the Memoirs 
of a Young Woman,” attracted the public. The success of 
‘Mathilde " was far exceeded by that of the “* Mysteries of 
Paris.” Wan w,” which followed the ** Mys- 
teri fl s,"’ was re “d with n ) less favour, He has 
30 *“* Hist 1 1 f ise du Sitcle 
le Lonis XTV., in five volumes. f history 
1 half ro ) great rest, notwith- 

( I Toun W Serr 

better know s a literary 
I ( vas he at Galway i 
er was Surveyor-General of I 
ed at Dublin Ur sity. 
dt bar He wv returtr 
t <in 1807 iw f ut 
f is trenc int ™ Ss of satire 
the Adr ty about h 
i n Mr. Cre nade many enemies—a fact 
wl p aly attributable to his hatred of humbug 
and his love of truth 
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SEA-SICKNESS CURABLE.— Dr. , sur- 
to the Cherso steamship, to the 
Lancet :—“ Iam much surprised at the opinion which 
is so prevalent of the utter incurability of sea-sick- 
ness. I believe this opinion to exist among the non- 
| medical part of the community from sheer ignorance, 


| applying 


too subject. 


remedies, a fault to which they are rather 
As surgeon to one of the first-class Ame- 


rican steamships, which each voyage carries over 
to Portland at least 400 emigrants, I think I may 


venture t¢ 
ber of ins 


contents once 


organic d 


) state my experience. In the greater num- 
tances I allow the stomach to discharge its 
or twice, and then, if there is no 
isease, I give five drops of chloroform ina 


little water, and if necessary repeat the dose in four 


or six hours. 


ment, if 
mentiones 


The almost constant effect of this treat- 
conjoined with a few simple precautions 
1 below, is to cause an immediate sensation 


as it were of warmth in the stomach, accompanied 


by almost a 
curing the wings ng 


likewise 


causing a 


f of the nausea and sickness, 
r headache, and usually 
the passenger 


total relief 


quiet sleep, from which 


awakes quite well.” 
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and Co., Glasgow 


FED EMBROIDERY.—Ladies sup- 
h all the newest Designs for Jackets, Frocks, 
vs , Sleeves, &c., on the best materials, at Mrs. 
7 mbroidery and Millinery Establishment, 38, North 
, Grosvenor-square (W.) 
st ves? free on receipt of five stamps 
N.B. The Trade supplied. 
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IIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
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wcteristics of the Wine are full body, fine 
rea hness, and is the FINE ST SHERRY eve 
nd ently suited to the palate of those who 
a first-class wine. 
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Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilionus and liver affec- 
tions, are speedi 1 reinoved by the use of COCKLE’S ANTI 
BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have 
now been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society tor upwards of fifty vear Prepared only by JAMES 
Cock! Surgeon, 18, New O d-street; and to be had otf 
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te-hill, Lo Established 1749. J. W. BENSON Wan 
facturer of GOLD ar 1 SILVER WATCHES of every descri)- 
t constructi and pattern, invites attention to his magui- 
fice ind unprecedented display of watches, which is admitted 
to be the largest and best selected stock in London. It ¢ 
sists of Chron neter, Duplex, Patent, Detachcd Lever, H« 
zontal, and Vertical Movements. Jewelled, &c., with all t 
latest improvements, mounted in superbly-finished ¢ - 
turned ; engraved Gold and Silver Cases, The d 
( ed many of the cases are by eminer 
can lv I tained at this manufactory. If t t 
tes, superiority of finish, combined wit ( 
elegance, dural andr ble 
re ed r, the ntending purchaser sh maid. visit 
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Prepared expressly for the nse of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &e. 


HIS theoretical and practical work, 
| which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 
| tir ie adapted to the most advanced students, It contains— 

A Progressive Frencn READING-BOOK. 

Copious VocaBuLaRIEs. 

3. A Complete Accipence and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages. 

Frescu Lessovys illustrative of all 

Abundant Exercises, 

6. Frencu Conversations upon all topics, &c. 
| *,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 
London: Dvunav and Co.; W. ALLAN; SurpPKin and Co. 


9. 


4. the idioms. 
5, 





| tion, 15,000 copies) 


Just published, price 4s. 6 
KETCHESand TALES of the -SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. By Mrs. EDMONDSTON. 
ag of our readers as wish to know something of Shet- 
land wool and Shetland ponies, will consult their own interest 
in reading this little book.’"—Atheneum. 
London: SIMPKIN, 





Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND and KNox. 
MARSHALL, and c 0. 
This day is published, fep. 8vo. pric e 1s, post free, 
MODEL SCHOOLS, a Sketch of their 
pl Nature and Objects: being an Inaugural Address, 
delivered by PATRICK JOSEPH KEENAN, Esq., Head- 
Inspector of National Schools (Ireland), on the occasion of 

the public opening of the Belfast Model School. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 5, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price 10s. 
HE CONSTITUTION of the “AN IMAL 
CREATION, expressed in rowirte; Appeniiages, as 
Hair, Horns, Tusks, and Fat. By G. CALVERT HOLLAND, 
M.D., Honorary Physician to the Shomeld General Infirmary. 
London: JonN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-s street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNES 
Second Edition, just ee aay > 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d., 


HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
with Prac’ Meat Remarks on the Prev 1 of Deafness. 
By sLIAM HARVEY, F.R. 
Surgeon to the’ Roy al Diapencery for Daitoses ‘of the Ear, 
Soho-square. 
HENRY RENSHAW, 


L ondon : 356, ‘Strand. 


Crown 8vo ). cloth, with frontispiec e, post- -free for 5s. 


HE FEMALE JESUIT ABROAD. By 
CHARLES SEAGER, M.A. Second Thousand. 

“Very pleasantly written; clear, fluent, and attractive.” 
Spectator. 

“The story is, in fact, a novel in action of the most exciting 
character.""—Rambler. 

“The notices of Bonn and the Middle Rhine are remarkably 
pleasant accompaniments." Weekly Register. 

“Apart from the adventures of the unhappy heroine. the 
descriptions of Continental life make the volume exceedingly 
interesting. ''"—Clerical Journal. 

“ Full of the most exciting incidents.""—Court Circular. 

“Very interesting and well told; of vivid interest through- 
out." —Critic. 

“The descriptions ot the romantic scenery, &c., add greatly 


to its value.” —/bid. 
London: O. C. Marcus, 8, Oxford-street. 
EW GAME RETURN BOOK.—Just 
a published, a NEW GAME RETURN BOOK, designed 
by the Editor of Tue Fretp. Price 6s. Published at Tue 
FreLp Office, Essex-street, Strand, London (W. C.) 





GPORTIN YG QUARTERS.— To SOLI- 
CITORS and OTHERS having SPORTING QUARTERS 
to LET.—In accordance with the request from several 
sportsmen, accustomed to rent their shooting and fishing 
quarters, we have resolved to allow Photographic views of the 
respective mansions and lodges (that may be to let with 
sporting grounds), to be deposited at the FIELD Office, for the 
inspection of gentlemen in search of Quarters. Specimens 
may be seen at the office.—FIE.LD Office, July 24, 1857. 


PORTING QUARTERS.—The LONDON 

LIST of oe a a QUARTERS (guaranteed cireula- 
To Solicitors and others this list is most 
inasmuch as it is sent free of charge to every mem- 








invaluable, 


| ber of the House of Lords and Commons, the members of the 


| the scale of charges ; 


copies weekly amongst 


Jockey Club, the West-end Clubs, and six copies each to the 
principal gunmakers and fishing-tackle makers in London 
and the provinces in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
Advertisements intended for insertion in the sixth List for 
1857 must be forwarded as early as possible. The following is 
Four lines, Or 30 WOTdS — ....ecseeceeeeeeeseeeeees .. 58. 6d. 
Every additional 8 words ... 0 6 
To include an insertion also in THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER, which circulates upwards of 7000 
‘ountry gentlemen and capitalists. 


FIELD Office, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


“Works by WILLIAM MACCALL., 


MISSIONS : 
S of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty 


NATIONAL Sixteen Lectures. 


10s, 6d. 
The ELEMENTS 


| five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


| 1s. 6 


and | 
and 


FRENCH | 


More v's Philos 





The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 


The In DIVIDE ALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
*" The. “DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 


Discourse, 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 


6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

THE CREED of a MAN: a Summary of the 
System of Individualism. 4d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

* A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can ree ud asa 
whole without becoming wiser and better men. D. 
nical Tendencies of the Age. 

“ The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
best as tomanner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon "—E, P, O'KELLY3 


a 


ae 


1 ‘onse iousne SS. 


‘A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities whic h frequently accompany tre 
genius.”"—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many ex 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong a 
general interest."’—Critie. 

‘* We have been singularly interested by this book. Here !s 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be alot 

if truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.”’-—Manchester Examiner. 

‘TRU UBNER and C oO. 12, Pater rnoster- row. — 
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